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The World 


§ the first year of War for these United States 

comes to a Close the mist and confusion, atten- 
jt upon the formulation and execution of the most 
gigantic military undertaking in history, begins to 
give way tO sunlight and a semblance of order. Events 
sirecent weeks have served to clarify the atmosphere 
§a doubt which had been developing during the 
iwervening months since Pearl Harbor. There is 
wthing an American so fears as uncertainty. With 
the passing of uncertainty will come the urge and the 
wportunity for greater reflection upon the means 
vith which the war is being fought and the eventual 
tansformation of such means to the post-war era. 

Acasual reference to the subject of historical logis- 
tics will suffice to indicate that all wars have been 
wting grounds and laboratories for engineering the- 
ores and that despite the horrors of conflict and the 
ihortive use to which the revealed principles of na- 
te have been put they have invariably brought 
oth new and increased opportunities for a better 
vilization than that which preceded. True, succeed- 
ig generations have not always benefited directly 
ad have often cast aside the possibilities for a better 
wiety. That the present conflict is a harbinger of a 
beter world is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
That the wish will be consummated, however, is at 
bt a hope, with little in history or human experi- 
ee to encourage it. Regardless of how this statement 
my irritate certain zealous individuals, only an ex- 
oss of zeal, a disregard of human nature and a re- 
ction of history, can lead anyone to a contrary con- 
dusion. Not Heaven on earth but rather man’s ac- 
eptance of the fact that he must face trial in this 
mporary abode, seemingly not the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, should be the goal of his efforts, especi- 
ily after this most recent holocaust. 

Pethaps more than at any time in the past several 
tnturies mankind today is appreciative of the de- 
ituctive as well as the constructive possibilities of 
wience and its hand maiden engineering. Particularly 
lave engineers become conscious of the moral impli- 
titions of their practices. 

As the civilization in which we live falls under or 
becomes subordinated to, the direction of a particu- 
lt group or calling, the tendency of mankind is to 
divide into two camps; those who are members of 
his group or calling, together with a few favorably 
disposed persons and, those who are against whom- 
"et and whatever is the directing influence in So- 
ety. True it is that dominant groups have almost 
variably abused and misused their control but one 
‘safe in saying that regardless of the failings of such 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ROLE 
and the Responsibility of the Engineer 
The Peace that Society Seeks Must Come from the Heart Rather than the Mind 


groups opposition would still arise. Human nature 
makes this inevitable. The greater the power the 
greater the animosity. 

Never in history has any group or human calling 
so dominated the civilization of its time as does engi- 
neering the world today. Tomorrow this domination 
will doubtless be increased manifold. War and peace 
alike will be largely within the realm of the test tube, 
the dynamo and the synthetic product. The develop- 
ment and application of such are roles of the engi- 
neer. The control of and accountability for the 
methods, as well as the results, will become the respon- 
sibility of the engineering profession. The antagon- 
ism of laymen, as has already been manifested on 
various occasions, will add to the burden of this task. 
The have’s and have nots of the economic system of 
the past century will find their parallels in the society 
of tomorrow even though the civilization and pre- 
vailing economy be one of plenty. That there may be 
a way of combatting, or better revamping, human 
nature is at best a moot question. That man must 
strive to eliminate the causes of friction none will 
gainsay. 

Accepting these premises of necessity, the engineer 
has before him a problem possessed of more intan- 
gibles and more unknows than any he has hereto- 
fore tackled. How best can he approach his task? 
Dealing as he must with human nature that delights 
more in the indulgence of its emotions than in appli- 
cation of its mind, he will be compelled to resort to a 
consideration of controls for such emotions rather 
than to the disproven methods of pure intellectual 
development as a panacea for mans social ills. Where 
are such controls to be found? Without benefit of his 
customary material proof or physical demonstration, 
the engineer can best set his course along the path of 
moral aspirations and responsibilities. Observance of 
spiritual regulations, acceptance of a higher Auth- 
ority and recognition of the equal rights of such 
Authority’s creation—mortal man—in all endeavor, 
offer to the layman and engineer alike, a nobler ca- 
reer and a safer haven than devotion solely to the ma- 
terial conquest of earth’s body. Hope and peace arise 
in the heart of man. It is to the hearts of men, rather 
than to their heads, that the Engineer must make his 
appeal. To do this well he must develop his own heart. 
When he has done so, he, together with the rest of 
mankind, may come closer than has any generation 
of the past to a real understanding of the significance 
of those immortal words of Him who died in the in- 


terest of “Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will’. 
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ENGLISH AARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS 


DISCUSS COMMON ROLES AND PROBLEMS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE HELD IN LONDON 
DESCRIBED IN “THE ENGINEER” 


under heading of 


Civil Engineers and The Building Industry 


HE INCREASING complications and 
of engineering services 
in buildings of all kinds—as well as 
changes in design—have led to discus- 
sions in recent years as to the position 
of the engineer vis-a-vis the architect 
and vice versa, and developments in 
connection with steel-frame buildings 
and reinforced concrete have tended to 
intensify these discussions. The Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, however, look- 
ing mainly ahead to the post-war period, 
is tackling the whole problem of the 


Through the collaboration of The 
Engineering News Record, The 
American Engineer is privileged to 
reproduce the details of a most in- 
teresting discussion on a_ subject 
which calls for collaboration among 
British Architects, Engineers and 
Builders. That such groups must 
work in harmony for the benefit of 
each, as well as for the public, has 
been the established policy of the 
Professional Engineering Society in 
this country. That all must cooperate 
with government in planning and 
building the world of tomorrow must 
be recognized as a sine qua non of a 


conference was, so to speak, to clear the 
ground and bring the parties together. 
The details of the very complicated 
problems involved are to be discussed 
at a series of five other meetings, which 
will be held at monthly intervals. 

“The outstanding general impression 
of the conference is a complete agree- 
ment that cooperation of the nature 
outlined is essential, but there was some 
quite plain speaking, from the oper- 
atives’ and builders’ sides especially, as 
will be seen from the following brief 


relation of the civil engineer to the better society. 
building industry in a far more com- 

prehensive manner, even to the extent of bringing in 
the operatives. With this in view, a conference was recently 
held at the Institution building in Great George Street, 
London, to consider the question ‘What can the engineer 
contribute, now and after the war, to the development of 
the building and civil engineering industries?’ Actually the 
problem goes farther than civil engineering, inasmuch as 
the mechanical and electrical engineer inevitably come 
into the picture, but probably the Institution of Civil 
Engineers regards ‘civil engineering’ as embracing all three. 
Be that as it may, the conference was very largely at- 
tended, and the familiar Examination Hall at 25, Great 
George Street, was filled to overflowing. Professor C. E. 
Inglis (President of the Institution) was in the chair, 
and in addition to the Right Hon. Lord Portal (Minister 
of Works and Planning), there were present representa- 
tives of the architectural, mechanical, and electrical engi- 
neering professions, of civil engineering contractors, and 
of building trade employers and operatives. The aim of 
the conference was to take into account the problems which 
face the building and civil engineering industries, not only 
in connection with present-day problems, but also those 
relating to post-war years, the anticipated conditions of the 
future, as well as the shortcomings of the past, and the 
need for cooperation between the engineer, architect, quan- 
tity surveyor, civil engineering contractor, builder and 
Operatives in the work of reconstruction. Clearly the title 
of the conference, ‘Civil Engineers and the Building In- 
dustry,’ was more comprehensive than concise, but this 
vagueness was intentional and the real object of the 
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notes of the various speeches which 

came from selected speakers on this 
occasion; at future meetings there will be open discussion 
and the chances are that even greater frankness may be 
expected. 

“Professor C. E. Inglis (President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers) opened the conference with a statement 
of the object in view. He pointed out there is a growing 
conviction that engineers in the past have not taken 
sufficient interest in the building industry, and therefore 
it was desired, on the initiative of the engineers, to con- 
sider how such errors of omission can now be rectified. 
He suggested that the following major questions will 
have to be answered:—Are we satisfied that the present 
methods of carrying out work, competitive tendering, and 
existing forms of contracts are best? If they are not, what 
can take their place? How are we going to improve wel- 
fare conditions, eliminate casualisation, avoid alternating 
slumps and booms, and provide the reasonable guarantee 
of employment which it has required a war to achieve, 
without crippling the country with increased costs of 
building? What about management in its various aspects, 
technical, economic, and administrative? Are we satisfied 
to leave things as they are? Is it not the case that unless 
we close our ranks and learn to build more scientifically 
and more economically than in the past, the great tasks 
of reconstruction which lie ahead will be utterly beyond 
our capabilities? Consideration must also be given to 
improved methods of educating and training those des- 
tined for a career in the building industry and to the best 
method of ensuring that the products of research are made 
known, eagerly sought for, and assimilated eagerly by 
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industry with the least possible delay. He also touched upon 
the problems which will arise as to the extent to which 
the building industry will be able to secure material and 
labor in the period of reconstruction which is inter- 
linked with the policy of post-war national expenditure. 
(At one of the future meetings it is intended to give 
special prominence to this aspect of the situation, assisted 
by economic authorities whose opinions command respect. ) 

“Throughout industry generally the belief is now firmly 
held that for the intelligent allocation of work in the post- 
war reconstruction period some measure of central control 
is essential and must be accepted. Professor Inglis fell 
into line in this respect and stated that for a time our 
ingrained aversion to national control over industry must 
be eclipsed by the vision of the great and soul-stirring 
tasks which lie ahead, tasks which can only te performed 
by cooperative effort directed in accordance with a policy 
which has won universal and willing consent. 


“The Right Hon. Lord Portal (Minister of Works and 
Planning) pointed out that if there was to be control of 
materials after the war—as there undoubtedly would— 
there would also have to be control of prices and also a 
certain control of the industry itself. He congratulated 
the building industry on the fact that most of its materials 
were produced at home and pointed to the necessity for 
the preparation of what he termed a balanced programme 
to prevent such a slump as occurred after the last war. 
For that purpose there would have to be priorities, regu- 
lation, and organization. He particularly impressed the 
importance of devising means of providing continuity 
of employment in the building industry and said that a 
scheme of apprenticeship and education was being pre- 
pared to encourage the younger generation to enter the 
industry with this knowledge that they were assured of 
something to work for and something to live for. From 
these points of view alone he foretold a reorganization 
and reorientation of the building industry on a broader 
basis than had ever been conceived. 


“Mr. W. H. A. Ansell (President, Royal Institute of 
British Architects), prefacing his remarks with the com- 
ment that he was a little apprehensive lest he ‘prove to 
be the most unpopular guest at this feast of reason,’ said 
the most important consideration was not the prosperity 
of the building industry as such—vital though that might 
be—but of ensuring that what the industry produced 
should be of the greatest national benefit, giving to the 
community generally all the values of utility and beauty 
that a good building could produce. Prosperity would 
then follow. Engineers could not be blamed for not taking 
sufficient interest in the building industry in the past. 
There had keen no particular reason why they should. Until 
comparatively recent times the majority of buildings were 
of such a character that the engineer was not particularly 
concerned with them. After all, civil engineering and 
building contracting were not exactly the same thing. 
There were building traditions and ideals, not, perhaps, 
always tangible, but nevertheless real, which had little 
place in many civil engineering schemes, and to endeavor 
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to force them into the same mould or even to bri 
them into the same form of contract was to do a dis. 
service to both, and particularly the building trade. There 
were, however, many points of contact and the endeavoy; 
should be made to recognize the true value of each and 
encourage a system which would foster them and no 
compress them into one shape. Mr. Ansell spoke scopp. 
fully of any attempt at standardisation of building cop. 
struction in such a manner that the future generation of 
architects would look back upon what they might well call 
the ‘reach-me-down’ or ‘readymade’ period, and he shud. 
dered at the prospect now of standardised buildings in 
standardised towns inhabited by standardised men and 
women with standardised opinions and habits! He claimed 
that the best things in the world had been achieved by 
those who departed from the standardised. Wartime stan. 
dards must go as soon as possible and be replaced by the 
intelligent and adventurous use of new materials and 
methods. It was not for him to say what the engineer could 
contribute towards this, but vested interests and ‘customary 
procedure’ should not be allowed to stand in the way, 
Finally, in the work of reconstruction he stressed the need 
of good design and planning, good materials, and good 
craftsmanship. 


“Mr. R. Coppock (General Secretary, National Fed- 
eration of Building Trades Operatives), speaking from 
the operatives’ point of view, humorously but vigorously 
criticised engineers for their attitude to the building in. 
dustry in the past. He recalled the time when ‘we used 
to pass this building and raise our hats as if this was 
an Institution of the Holy of the Holies, and asked the 
members to get down from the pedestal they had occu- 
pied for so long and become ‘mixers’ in the industry and 
let the building industry have their point of view. Hith- 
erto, engineers in their work on buildings had not been 
concerned with the welfare and general interests of the 
workmen, and he mentioned many large civil engineering 
works in the past as evidence of this. Engineers, he al- 
leged, had been more concerned with scientific develop- 
ment than with human manpower, but he urged them now 
to become great administrators and develop the human 
faculty. He specially singled out municipal engineers, 
however, from this criticism, remarking that they ap- 
proached the human aspect in a spirit of understanding 
and helpfulness. Architects and engineers during the past 
half century, he maintained, have become the creatures of 
the machine tool in precisely the same way that the opera- 
tives had, but it was essential that there should be a closer 
association of the human faculty and the machine tool. 
From this he passed to the productivity of the man on 
the job and assured the conference that this would in- 
crease as soon as regularity of employment was provided. 
He impressed on his audience that we should all be in 
the peace and that the impact of the peace would be 
greater than the impact of the war, and deprecated what 
he termed the battle of pre-fabrication. As a member 
of a committee for considering alternative methods of 
building, he described it as the Cranks Committee for the 
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reason that they had met almost every crank it was possible 
to meet. Designs for tin houses, steel houses, paper 
houses, and shellac houses had been put forward, and, 
he continued—a remark which caused Lord Portal to sit 
up with a jerk—one had only to see the Ministry of 
Works and Planning hostels to be horrified for the rest 
of one’s life. And so he went on. The civil engineer was 
useless without the navvy—the Boulder dam would never 
have been possible without the navvy—keep the industry 
as far from politics as possible, etc., ending up with the 
view that the Institution of Civil Engineers could, by 
cooperating with all interests concerned with building, 
play an important part in the remodelling and reorienta- 
tion of that great industry. 

“Mr. T. Haworth (President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers) dotted the i's and crossed the 
t's of what Mr. Coppock had said and twitted the engineer 
with having, in the past, paid too much attention to 
classical culture and too little attention to vocational cul- 
ture. Expressing apprehension of some of the things that 
had been said in regard to building the post-war world, 
he pleaded that it should not consist of just concrete and 
steel, but that it should te a living world and not one 
that would te controlled and dictated with little humanity 
in it, efcient though it might te. A point he especially 
stressed was training for craftsmanship in the building 
industry and a raising of the level of this education to 
include not merely the generally accepted idea of crafts- 
manship, but more of the technique of building desiga. 


“Mr. H. T. Holloway (President, Federal of Civil 
Engineering Contracts) first mentioned the possibility of 
amalgamating the civil engineering and building industries, 
and, remarking that he did not think it could come about 
—nor did his Federation—said there were fundamental 
differences which must te recognised. Civil engineering 
had to deal mainly with the forces of Nature to a much 
greater extent than did the building industry, and such 
works as harbours, railways, bridges, and aqueducts in- 
volved far greater risks and responsibilities than were 
experienced by the ordinary building contractor. Again, 
the type of labour required in the two cases was entirely 
different. For civil engineering works a large proportion 
of the labour could be unskilled or semi-skilled, with a 
high degree of mechanisation, whereas in the building 
industry there was a much higher degree of craftsmanship. 
Moreover, the civil engineering contractor carried out 
contracts all over the country or the world, so that his 
outlook was national or international as compared with the 
more or less local outlook of the building contractor. Never- 
theless, there were many opportunities for cooperation be- 
tween the two industries and something had already been 
accomplished. In this connection he cited the holidays-with- 
pay scheme and joint agreements between employers and 
trade unions as regards wages and conditions, and the set- 
tlement of disputes by conciliation. Speaking of standard 
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conditions of contract, having regard to the essential dif- 
ference between the two industries, he had no hope of ar- 
riving at standard conditions of contract, for conditions 
suitable for engineers might gravely prejudice the building 
trade. His Federation hoped to re-open this question of 
conditions of contract with the Institution very shortly and 
to arrive at agreed conditions as between the building and 
civil engineering industries. Competitive tendering should 
have the sympathetic consideration of all concerned and he 
condemned the system of unlimited competitive tendering 
as well as the prime cost plus percentage basis. There should 
ke limited competition among firms of equal standing, 
who could give financial security and a guarantee of quality 
of work. The policy of accepting the lowest tender irrespec- 
tive of these two factors was insane. Objection was also 
taken to the policy of getting specialist firms to quote for 
such work as ventilating, heating, sanitation, electrical in- 
stallations, etc., and for these quotations to be included in 
the final tender. Mr. Holloway preferred that a consulting 
engineer should be employed who would obtain tenders, 
in limited competition, for such parts of the work. 


“Mr. J. W. Stephenson (President, National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives) said this conference was 
an admission that the engineer recognised he had been in 
some way in the past divorced from the building industry 
in a very real manner. There must be much closed relations 
-etween the engineer and the building industry; liaison was 
not sufficient. There must be unity of all the interests con- 
cerned and he foretold that those professional bodies which 
would not cooperate would be subject to Government 
control and forced to do so. 


“Col. C. M. Norrie, the final speaker, concentrated 
mainly on the position that would arise under the con- 
templated greater degree of Government control after the 
war, and pleaded for simplification of the normal pro- 
cedure associated with Government Departments in order 
to remove delays and difficulties. To this end he suggested 
that all the Government Departments having any control 
over industry should be controlled by, say, a Minister of 
Construction or some Central Council, which could speak 
and act for the Government with one voice and as one 
authority. 


“This closed the conference. It will be seen that the 
problem was dealt with on general lines, as, indeed, was 
intended, but there remain the more detailed discussion 
on specific matters. At the first of the later meetings, the 
leading speaker will be Mr. George Hicks (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Planning), and 
the agenda for that meeting is ‘The structure of the 
building industry; its component parts, the position of the 
operative, the relation of the architect, the engineer, and the 
surveyor. 

“Further meetings will be held on October 13th, Novem- 
ber 10th, December 8th, and January Sth.” 
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THE ENGINEER As A CITIZEN 


A PLEA FOR ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


IN THE AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT 
WITH SOME REASONS THEREFOR 


by 


S. C. Hadden—Chairman 
Indiana State Highway Commission 


N THESE TIMES when all we 
have is in jeopardy, when the 
old order is changing and when 
a new world is in the making, 
it is desirable to reexamine the 
status of the engineer with ref- 
erence to the scheme of things 
in general. The engineer was never too 
well satisfied with his status under the 
old order and he should welcome and 
embrace the opportunity now presented 
to improve his condition, to extend his 
influence, and to increase his usefulness. 
This discourse is not to be a global 
excursion into strange lands among 
still stranger people; it is not an appeal 
to the engineer to become a soldier of 
fortune at the four corners of the earth. 
These remarks will be confined to the 
opportunities and activities of the engi- 
meer in the continental United States. 
They seek to praise Caesar, not to bury 
him. The writer would assure the engi- 
neers that we regard him as so nearly 
perfect that one can not resist the temp- 
tation to point out wherein and where- 
by his few remaining imperfections can 
be removed. As every good wife knows 
even the best of men is made still better by semi-occasional, 
judicious, restrained, tolerant and constructive criticism. 
Any appraisal of the engineer may properly begin with 
his true sense of ethical values. His attitude toward his 
fellow engineers is highly commendable. While he may 
occasionally criticize another engineer, this is done in polite 
and considerate terms without the use of condemnatory 
adjectives. He does not show the tendency to work on his 
brethren with a meat ax which is so often observed in other 
lines of endeavor. His ability is of such a high order that 
the public imposes complete trust and reliance in his works. 
There are very few failures of engineering structures. 
Given sufficient time and ample funds the engineer can be 
depended upon to find the best and most economical so- 
lution of any professional problem. His general honesty is 
perhaps his outstanding characteristic. It is seldom indeed 
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An address delivered at the Joint Meeting Pro- 
gram of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, the Indiana Society of Professional Engi- 
neers and the Indiana Engineering Council held 
in Indianapolis, October 31, 1942, is presented 


SAMUEL C. HADDEN 
Chairman, State Highway 
Commission of Indiana 


that an engineer yields to im. 
proper influence or is biased by 
the acceptance of gratuities, So 
well established is his reputation 
for honesty, and so general is 
the recognition of this inflexible 
trait in his character, that it is 
seldom indeed that any improper pro- 
posal is made to him. He is very much 
in love with his work; his devotion to 
his profession is so complete that it ex. 
cludes his attention to very many other 
activities. He has a strong herd instinct, 
or class consciousness, and he is a little 
inclined to be thankful that he is not 
as other men are. He appears to con- 
sider this his greatest virtue while many 
of his sincere admirers consider it his 
greatest fault. In his undergraduate days 
he is inclined to affect a distinctive 
dress which he considers a form of su- 
periority but which others are inclined 
to regard as an evidence of peculiarity, 
not to say queerness. His general aloof- 
ness from other people works to his dis- 
advantage and that of society in general. 
Yet there are times when he craves rec- 
ognition. At such times he is inclined 
to “bemoan his outcast state,’ and “trouble deaf, Heaven 
with his bootless cries.” He knows that his qualifications 
eminently fit him for high posts of trust and responsibility. 
He wonders why such positions so often go to others in- 
cluding lawyers, business men and politicians. He has been 
slow to appreciate the rather obvious fact that one can not 
remain a recluse and at the same time gain recognition. 

In his association work a marked distinction may be 
noted between his devotion to professional as distinguished 
from welfare organizations. He is likely to remain steadfast 
in his devotion to a purely professional society for a life- 
time while in his attitude toward his welfare organizations 
he is strangely lacking in constancy. If he carried the same 
attitude in his professional work that he does in his intet- 
mittent support of his welfare associations he would for- 
ever be building foundations and never rearing super-struc- 
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tres. His standing with the public and press leaves noth- 
ing to be desired so far as his professional attainments and 
ysefulness are concerned. One is greatly impressed with the 
confidence the public imposes in him and the admiration 
with which he is regarded even by the somewhat cynical 
gentlemen of the press. 

It is necessary to direct particular attention to the rela- 
tionship, or perhaps one should say estrangement, which 
often exists between the engineer and that other very in- 
dispensable member of society commonly called the poli- 
tician. Unfortunately the engineer and the politician some- 
times maintain a mutually antagonistic attitude. While the 
engineer doubtless realizes somewhat vaguely, that we 
must have such things as politicians, and the politician 
frankly admires the engineer and his achievements, the 
engineer is inclined to look askance at the politician while 
the politician gives the engineer the dog eye. This is in- 
deed most unfortunate since politicians have so much to 
do with the affairs of government and government is such 
a large employer of engineers. Somewhere along the line, 
perhaps in his college days, the average engineer appears 
to have acquired a conviction which amounts to a fixation 
that politics is a great evil and that all politicians are very 
questionable characters who will bear a great deal of watch- 
ing. Many engineers do not even vote, but of course the 
same can be said of some other classes of our citizenry. 
Both he and the public would have much to gain if he 
would affiliate with a political party of his own choosing 
and work within that party to make it an instrument of 
good government. He would do well to renounce once and 
for all the contempt he often holds for all political actions 
and activities, since it is only through political organiza- 
tions that the affairs of government can be organized and 
administered. He would do well to realize that many, in 
fact a large percentage, of so-called political workers, are 
just as sincere and quite as useful as church workers, or 
lodge workers, or service club workers. 

The engineer is among the most modest of men and 
prefers a self-effacing role. “The noblest service comes 
from nameless hands and the best servant does his work 
unseen” might have been, and probably was, said of the 
engineer. He is not looking for glory, notoriety, or pub- 
licity as an individual, but he does desire proper recogni- 
tion and appreciation of his profession. This is greatly to 
his credit and should be turned to the advantage of the 
public. Of course he must give loyal support to the busi- 
Ness Organization with which he is connected and which 
provides his livelihood. He can not afford to place his in- 
dividual fortunes in jeopardy by espousing a cause or em- 
barking on a line of activity which would be displeasing 
to his employer. Like other men he can not afford to quar- 
rel with his meal ticket. By showing himself friendly, and 
by making numerous contacts both within and without his 
profession, he can greatly expand his influence and useful- 
ness. However, it is by working through his professional 
Organizations that he can most effectively bring to bear on 
many public problems the talents and attributes which 
have made engineering one of the great and learned pro- 
fessions. Public affairs are now greatly in need of the same 
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sort of attention from the engineer that he has long de 
voted co purely professional problems. 

His opportunities for group action relative to public 
affairs may well be classified under two headings: first, 
public affairs of an engineering nature, and, second, public: 
affairs of a general nature. Under the heading of engineer- 
ing problems to which he can properly devote group at- 
tention there should be mentioned first of all state, county 
and city planning to meet war time conditions and also, 
and especially, post war conditions. This is not only a pub- 
lic service but legitimate advance work in the interest of 
engineering employment. His services in this connection 
will be greatly appreciated by the public and also by the 
overburdened public officials. As we all know occasional 
work of this sort has already been done here and there by 
engineering societies. Some excellent examples of such 
society work could be cited in Indiana. 

The public has much to gain from an application of the 
engineer's clean and analytical mind, and peculiar talents, 
to such problems of a general nature as taxes, the public 
debt, and election reforms. The voice of the engineer 
should be heard in discussions relative to the levying of 
taxes of all the various sorts our modern society has made 
familiar. A much more equitable tax structure would result 
if proposed levies were analyzed and approved by engi- 
neers and other professional men. Since the engineer can 
not escape the payment of taxes certainly he should give 
close attention to this vitally important subject. Also we 
would like to know from time to time the attitude of the 
engineering profession with reference to public indebted- 
ness. What does he think about the total debt that can 
safely be incurred? How does he feel that this debt should 
be retired? Does he favor carrying this debt indefinitely, 
scaling it down, or liquidating it? These are points which 
will soon command the best attention of the ablest men in 
America. 

Also the engineer should turn his attention to some very 
necessary reforms in connection with our elections. While 
we all render lip service to democracy, consider it the best 
form of government yet devised and assume that we will 
always enjoy its blessings, are we doing all we should to 
make democracy work? It is the feeling of many that if we 
are to preserve our present form of government, in the 
defense of which we are waging the second World War 
in a quarter century, we must make it function more effec- 
tively than has been the case in the past. When we note 
the apathy of the American voter we may well tremble 
for the future of our country. For example, in the general 
election of 1940, when Indiana had a favorite son as a pres- 
idential candidate, and interest in the contest seemed at 
white heat, only about 90% of the qualified electors of 
that state voted in the rural counties and, surprisingly, only 
from 62 to 79% voted in the great industrial centers. This 
poor turnout of the voters would have been infinitely 
worse but for the great efforts put forth by the political 

organizations to persuade people to go to the polls. Voting 

is one of the privileges of free self government but it is 
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SUGGESTED Forms ©F OATH 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
SUBMITTED FOR EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 


Under the above heading, the Professional Relations 
Committee of the N. S. P. E. submitted a timely and in- 
teresting report at the Annual Meeting held in Indianapolis 
on October 31st. The report mentioned in the account of 
the meeting is reproduced here: 


October 29, 1942 
“Board of Directors 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Report of Professional Relations Committee on 
Suggested Form of Oath 
Gentlemen: 

“The Professional Relations Committee have 
considered the Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers Suggested Form of Oath for Professional 
Engineers’ which was referred to us in Article 19 
of your Minutes of April 16, 1942 meeting at Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey. We have 
also studied six other suggested forms of Oaths 
which for reference purposes are known as ‘Vow 
of Service’ by D. B. Steinman, ‘The Ritual of the 
Calling of an Engineer’, purported to be written by 
Rudyard Kipling, ‘Obligation of an Engineer’ by 
D. B. Steinman, ‘Form of Oath’ by Wendell P. 
Brown, ‘Engigeers Obligation to Service’ known as 
the Cleveland Oath, and ‘Engineers Oath’ by S. A. 
Bauer. 

“The Committee also studied the Hippocratic 
Oath and the Legal Oath which is administered in 
Ohio at the time successful applicants are admitted 
to the Bar. 

“Your Committee is unable to get a majority re- 
port on any form of Oath. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that a Special Committee of engineers, who 
are in easy commuting distance from each other, be 
appointed to give a round-table study of the oaths 
referred to above and draft an oath for submission 
to your Board. We are firmly convinced that an 
Oath cannot be weighed and judged by correspon- 
dence. 

“Engineer D. B. Steinman recommends that the 
Getision onan Oath be made by a 
board of impartial judges including non-engineers, 
so that the final judging would reflect the profes- 
sional viewpoint, disinterested literary judgment, 
and general public reaction. ’” 

Respectfully submitted, 
William C. Kammerer, Chairman 
Professional Relations Comm., N. S. P. E. 


Proposal No. 1 


“We dedicate ourselves to the service of mankind 
as members of the Engineering Profession. 

“We consecrate our professional knowledge and 
skill to the advancement of human welfare, safety 
and progress. 

“As we benefit by the technical knowledge and 
public esteem won for the Profession by the Engi- 
neers who labored in the past, we shall ever strive to 
augment that heritage before passing it on to the 
Engineers who are to follow. 

“We therefore affirm our guiding purpose: 

“So to live and work as to justify the trust and con. 
fidence reposed in the Engineering Profession. 

“To carry out professional engagements with gener. 
ous measure of performance, and with fidelity toward 
those whom we undertake to serve. 

“To foster a spirit of courteous consideration and 
fraternal cooperation within the Profession. 

“To extend encouragement and a helping hand to 
younger Engineers and to those in need. 

“To place Service before profit, the honor and 
standing of the Profession before personal advantage, 
and the Public Welfare above all other consider- 
ations.” 

Written by Dr. D. B. Steinman and adopted 
by the American Association of Engineers. 
June 17, 1926. 


Proposal No. 2 


Acknowledging my obligations to my Country, my 
profession and my Fellow-man; and willingly accept- 
ing the responsibility incumbent upon those privileg- 
ed to practice the profession of Engineering; and rec- 
ognizing my obligation to assist in the continued 
advancement and betterment of professional standards 
—I hereby pledge— 

To support the Constitution of the United States 
of America and of the State Of 2.0.0.0... 

To serve my employer, or to act for my clients in 
professional matters in no other manner than as a 
faithful agent, fully respecting their confidences, and 
accepting no assignments which involve conflicts in 
allegiance with my employer or clients, and to accept 
no compensation or gifts in connection with the busi- 
ness of either employer or clients except from them 
or with their knowledge or approval. 

To abide conscientiously by such codes of ethical 
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practice as may be generally accepted among reput- 
able engineers, avoiding all attempts to injure the 
reputation, business or practice of any one in the pro- 
fession. 

To guard jealously the standing of the Engineering 
Profession, conducting my personal and professional 
life in such manner as to endeavor to bring no re- 
proach upon my profession, or to cause the reputa- 
tion thereof to suffer impairment in the sight of 
the public. 

Submitted by Wende'l P. Brown 
Cleveland, Obio 


Proposal No. 3 


Upon this, the occasion of my induction as Profes- 
sional Engineer, according to the laws of this State 
, I do now recognize and acknowledge 
my responsibility toward safeguarding of public 
health, safety and welfare, and I do now pledge my- 
self toward that end. 

I do now also pledge that I will devote untiring 
effort in the years to come to the technical and 
professional advancement of my calling. 

And I do further pledge that I will live and abide 
by such rules and precepts of ethical professional 
conduct as are recognized as honorable and proper 
by those who are now and will be my colleagues. 

To all these things, I pledge my honor, and by 


them I purpose to abide. 
(For record purposes to be known as 


The S. A. Bauer Oath) 


Proposal No. 4 


Upon this occasion of my induction as a Profession- 
al Engineer registered in accordance with the laws 
of the State of , I do accept all of the 
obligations as well as the privileges of Profession, 
binding myself to high standards of conduct, of faith 
to employer or client, and of concern for the public 
welfare. And I do promise to countenance none but 
sound work, to give judgment that is fair and counsel 
honest. Moreover, in my dealings with fellow engi- 
neers, | will abstain from word or act of injury, rather 
extending all proper cooperation and aid. To these 
things I pledge my Honor, and, by these things, I pur- 
pose to abide. 

(For reference purposes to be known as the 
Cleveland Oath) 


Proposal No. 5 


In the presence of my working-brothers and my 
elders in my Calling, and reverently acknowledging 
my debt to my Teachers and to the great Engineers 
of the past, I do hereby solemnly accept the Obliga- 
tion of an Engineer—binding myself ever to strive to 
build my Life and my Work on True Lines for the 
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furthering of Human Progress, for the honor of my 
Profession, and for the approval of the Supreme 
Master Builder. 

Ever mindful of the trust reposed in me by virtue 
of the high tradition of my Calling, I do solemnly 
pledge that, to the best of my knowledge and power, 
I will not suffer or pass or be privy to the passing of 
Unsound Design, Bad Workmanship of Faulty Mater- 
ial in aught that concerns my work as an Engineer, 
even though it may be hidden from the eyes of men 
and known only to my Maker. 

My Time I will not refuse; my Thought I will not 
grudge; my Care I will not deny—toward the Honor, 
Usefulness, Stability and Perfection of any works to 
which I may be called to set my hand. 

My Fair Wages for that work I will openly take, 
but no secret profit or conflicting allegiance will I 
accept; and I will in no way go about to compass or 
wrest advantage from anyone with whom I may deal. 

The Good Name of my Profession I will zealously 
protect and my own Reputation in my Calling I will 
honorably guard. I will not lend my name or my aid 
to aught that is shoddy or deceptive or that will work 
injury to my Fellowman. 

In my conduct as an Engineer before men, I will 
strive to be true to the high Specifications of my 
Calling, ever keeping myself in my Representations 
modest, in my Negotiations dignified, in my Investi- 
gations thorough, in my Findings unbiased, in my 
Counsel honest, and in my Judgment fair. 

To my Fellow Engineers I will ever extend fra- 
ternal cooperation, and to Younger Engineers en- 
couragement and a helping hand. I will not seek to 
displace another Engineer nor to hinder his advance- 
ment. And I will early and warily strive my uttermost 
against professional jealousy or the belittling of my 
Working Brothers in any field of their labor. 

To all these things I pledge my Honor and, God 
helping me, by these things I purpose to abide. 

D. B. Steinman 


Proposal No. & 


ence of these my betters and my equals in my Call- 
ing, bind myself upon my Honour and Cold Iron, 
that, to the best of my knowledge and power, I will 
not hence-forward suffer or pass, or be privy to the 
passing of, Bad Workmanship or Faulty Material in 
aught that concerns my works before men as an Engi- 
neer, or in my dealings with my own Soul before my 
Maker. 

MY TIME I will not refuse; MY THOUGHT I 
will not grudge; MY CARE I will not deny towards 
the honour, use, stability and perfection of any works 
to which may be called to set my hand. 

MY FAIR WAGES for that work I will openly 
take. MY REPUTATION in my Calling I will honour- 
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ably guard; but I will in no way go about to compass 
or wrest judgment or gratification from any one with 
whom I may deal. And further, I will early and warily 
strive my uttermost against professional jealousy or 
the belittling of my working-brothers in any field of 
their labour. 

For my assured failures and derelictions, I ask par- 
don beforehand of my betters and my equals in my 
Calling here assembled; praying that in the hour of 
my temptations, weakness and weariness, the memory 
of this my Obligation and of the company before 
whom it was entered into, may return to me to aid, 
comfort and restrain. 

Camp ... To all these things you have subscribed 
upon honour and Cold Iron. - 

Candidate . . . And upon Honour and Cold Iron, 
God helping me, by these things I purpose to abide. 


By Rudyard Kipling 
Proposal No. 7 
sanction to practice the calling of engineering in the 
| Be do solemnly pledge, in the name 


of My Maker and in the presence of those empowered 
_ to grant this privilege; that I shall henceforth in all 


acts and professions recognize the moral and ethical ~ 


issues involved and shall place spiritual welfare and 
the common good above material and selfish ends; that 
I shall endeavor to advance the Art of Engineering 
and to expand the scope of human knowledge in the 
interest of my fellow man; that I shall ever use well, 
and never improperly, the talent, learning or fortune 
of which I may be possessed; that I shall work un- 
remittingly to enhance the good name and status of 
my fellow practitioner; and, that forsaking all con- 
flicting ambitions I shall strive unceasingly to be 
worthy of those engineers whose high purposes and 
great achievements have made possible this occasion 
and leave me their humble debtor. To the fulfillment 
of these commitments, I hereby swear—So Help me 
God. By Ingenieur 


Bropoual No. 


In the presence of the Divine Author of my being, 
and assembled at the call of those elders who by virtue 
of competence and investiture are about to clothe me 
with the dignity and responsibility of a peer in the 
vineyard of a great and ennobling calling, I ............. ee 
do unreservedly pledge my poor 
talent, my consistent endeavor and my cherished 
honor to the advancement of the Art of Engineering, 
to the service of my fellow being, and to the right and 
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truthful application only of the knowledge and prin. 
ciples of Nature and Nature’s God as the same are or 
may become revealed to me. Ever mindful of my 
debt to Engineers and generations gone and equally 
aware of an obligation to those unborn I shall hence. 
forth humbly strive to emulate the apparent Will and 
Works of the Great Engineer of this, our Universe, 
To such premises and pledges do I solemnly swear 
unswerving adherence, — So help me God. 

By Ingenieur 


Proposal No. 9 

Acknowledging and ever mindful of my debt to 
my Maker; my Country; my Profession and my Fellow. 
man; and freely accepting the responsibility incum-— 
bent upon those privileged to practice the honorable 
profession of Engineering; and recognizing my obli- 
gation to share in a constant advancement and better- 
ment of professional standards, I hereby pledge myself 

To support the Constitution of the United States 
of America and of the State Of 2.0.0.0... ; 

To give without reservation of my time, thought, 
talent and best efforts the the interests and welfare 
of my Clients, my profession, and the general public, 
subordinating personal interests thereto. 

To act for my clients in professional matters in no 
other manner than as a faithful agent, fully respecting 
their confidences, and accepting no assignments which 
involve conflicts in allegiance. 

To abide conscientiously by such codes of ethical 
practice as may be generally accepted among reput- 
able engineers, avoiding all malicious attempts to 
injure the reputation, business or practice of my 
professional brethren. 

To guard jealously the standing of the Engineer- 
ing Profession, conducting my personal and profes- 
sional life in such manner as to bring no reproach 
upon my profession, or to cause the reputation thereof 
to suffer impairment in the sight of the public. So 
help me God. 

Suggested by Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 


Gipporratic Oath of Medical Profession 


I will look upon him who shall have taught me this 
Art even as one of my parents. I will share my sub- 
stance with him, and I will supply his necessities, if 
he be in need. I will regard his offspring even as my 
own brethren, and I will teach them this Art, if they 
would learn it, without fee or covenant. I will impart 
this Art by precept, by lecture and by every mode of 
teaching, not only to my own sons but to the sons of 
him who has taught me, and to disciples bound by 
covenant and oath, according to the law of Medicine. 

The regimen I adopt shall be for the benefit of my 
patients according to my ability and judgment, and 
not for their hurt or for any wrong. I will give no 
deadly drug to any, though it be asked of me, nor will 
I counsel such, and especially I will not aid a woman 
to procure abortion. Whatsoever house I enter, there 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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REGISTRATION IN Nation's CAPITAL 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOCIETY 


PREPARES DRAFT OF SUGGESTED LEGISLATION 


Proposals Mark Noteworthy Advance 
Toward N. S. P. E. Goal 


The suggested Registration Act prepared by the Legislative Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society of Professional Engineers, with Herman F, Lame as its Chair- 
man, is a real contribution toward a registration and control consistent with the aims and 
hopes of the Professional Engineering Society. While the so-called Model Law, prepared 
by cooperating organizations under the sponsorship of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, has been approved as a basic instrument by the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, it is not a Model Law but rather a minimum set of specifications for registra- 
tion applicable where no more rigid requirements can be made acceptable. As viewed by 
the Professional Society, a Model Law calls for much more severe tests of qualification 
and examination than are prescribed in the aforenoted Model. The proposals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society are a definite step toward the objective of the N. S. P. E. It is 
appropriate that the nation’s capital should set new and higher standards. May success at- 
tend the efforts of the Committee. At the appropriate time, other state societies should 
support the necessary congressional action. The proposed Act follows: 


A BILL 

To Regulate the Practice of Engineering and Creating 
a Board of Licensure and Registration of Professional Engi- 
neers in and for The District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that: 

SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to prac- 
tice or offer to practice professional engineering, as de- 
fined in the provisions of this Act, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or use in connection with his name or otherwise 
assume, use, or advertise in the District of Columbia, any 
title or description tending to convey the impression that 
he is a professional engineer, unless such person is duly 


licensed to practice professional engineering. 


SECTION 2. The term “professional Engineer” as used 
in this Act shall mean a person who is qualified, by reason 
of his knowledge of mathematics, the physical sciences, and 
the principles of engineering, acquired by professional edu- 
cation and practical experience, to engage in the practice 
of professional engineering as hereinafter defined. 

The practice of professional engineering within the 
meaning and intent of this Act includes any professional 
service, such as consultation, investigation, evaluation, 
planning, design, or responsible supervision of construc- 
tion and operation in connection with any public or private 
utilities, structures, buildings, machines, equipment, proc- 
esses, works, or projects, wherein the public welfare, or 
the safeguarding of life, health, or property is concerned 
or involved, when such professional service requires the 
application of engineering principles and data. The exe- 
ution, as a contractor, of work designed by others, or the 
supervision of the construction of such work as a foreman 
of superintendent, shall not be deemed to be the practice 
of professional engineering; nor shall the operation or 
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maintenance of boilers, machinery, or equipment be deemed 
to be such practice, when the operators are duly licensed 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress entitled “An 
Act to regulate steam engineering in the District of 
Columbia” approved February 28, 1887, and as amended. 

The term “responsible charge” as used in this Act shall 
mean the control and direction of the investigation, design, 
or construction of engineering work requiring professional 
skill, initiative and independent judgment. 

SECTION 3. A Board for the licensure and registration 
of professional engineers is hereby created to be known 
as “The District of Columbia Registration Board for Pro- 
fessional Engineers” and which is hereinafter referred to 
as “the Board”. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to administer the 
provisions of this Act. The Board shall consist of five reg- 
istered professional engineers, who shall be appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, giving 
due consideration to nominees recommended by repre- 
sentative engineering societies in the District of Columbia. 
The Board shall at all times include one representative for 
each of the chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical 
branches of professional engineers. The members of the 
first Board shall be appointed within two months after 
the enactment of this Act to serve for the following terms: 
One member for one year, one member for two years, one 
member for three years, one member for four years and 
one member for five years from the date of their appoint- 
ment, or until their successors are duly appointed and 
qualified. Every member of the Board shall receive a 
certificate of his appointment from the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and before begin- 
ning his term of office, shall file with the Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners his written oath for the faithful 
discharge of his official duty. Each member of the Board 
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first appointed hereunder shall be licensed, under this Act, 
by the Board. On the expiration of the term of any 
member of the Board, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall appoint for a term of five years 
a registered professional engineer to take the place of 
the member whose term on said Board is about to expire. 
Each memter shall hold office until the expiration of the 
term for which such member is appointed or until a 
successor shall have been duly appointed and shall have 
qualified. An appointment to fill an unexpired term on 
the Board shall be for the period of such unexpired term. 

SECTION 4. Each member of the Board shall be a 
citizen of the United States, shall have been engaged in 
the practice of the profession of engineering for at least 
twelve years, and shall have been in responsible charge of 
important engineering work for at least five years. At the 
time of appointment each member shall have been in the 
active practice of the profession of engineering in the 
District of Columbia, for five of the six years preceding 
his appointment. 

SECTION 5. Each member of the Board shall be entitled 
to such reasonable compensation for his services as may 
ke approved by the Board of Commissioners when actually 
engaged in the work of the Board: Provided, That the 
total amount of such compensation shall not exceed the 
unobligated balance remaining with the Secretary of the 
Board on the 30th day of June of each year. 

SECTION 6. The Board of Commissioners may remove 
any member of the Board for misconduct, incompetency, 
neglect of duty, or for any other sufficient cause. Vacancies 
in the membership of the Board shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Board of Commissioners for the unexpired 
term as provided in Section 3. 

SECTION 7. The Board shall hold a meeting within ten 
days after its members are first appointed and thereafter 
shall hold at least two regular meetings each year. The Board 
shall elect annually from its members the following officers: 
A Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Secretary, who shall 
act as Treasurer. A quorum of the Board shall consist of 
not less than three members, and no action shall be taken 
without three members in accord. 


SECTION 8. The Board shall have the power to adopt 
and amend all by-laws and rules of procedure, not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of the District of Columbia, which may be reasonably 
necessary for the proper performance of its duties and 
the regulation of the proceedings before it. The Board shall 
adopt and have an official seal. 

In carrying into effect the provisions of the Act, the 
Board, under the hand of its Chairman and the seal of the 
Board, may subpoena witnesses and compel their attend- 
ance, and also may require the production of books, 
papers, documents, et cetera, in a case involving the 
revocation of a license or the practicing or offering to 
practice without a license. Any memter of the Board may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Board. If any person shall refuse to obey any 
subpoena so issued, or shall refuse to testify or produce 
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any books, papers, documents, et cetera, the Board may 
present its petition to the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, setting forth the facts 
and thereupon the Court shall, in a proper case, issue jts 
subpoena to such person, and compel his attendance before 
the Court and there to testify and to produce such books, 
papers, documents, et cetera, as may be deemed necessary 
and pertinent by the Board. 

SECTION 9. The Secretary of the Board shall receive 
and account for all monies derived from the provisions of 
this Act and shall keep such monies in a separate fund 
to ke known as the “Professional Engineers’ Fund”. Money 
from such fund shall te paid out only by the Secretary, 
upon itemized vouchers approved by The Chairman and 
attested by the Secretary of the Board. All monies in said 
fund are hereby specfiically appropriated to the use of the 
Board. The Secretary of the Board shall give a surety bond 
to the Board of Commissioners in such sum as that Board 
may determine. The premium on said bond shall be 
regarded as a proper and necessary expense of the Board 
and shall be paid out of the Professional Engineers’ Fund. 
The Secretary of the Board shall receive such salary as the 
Board shall determine, in addition to the compensation 
provided for in Section 5. The Board may employ such 
clerical or other assistants as are necessary for the proper 
performance of its duties, and may make expenditures of 
this fund for any purpose which, in the opinion of the 
Board, is reasonably necessary for the proper performance 
of its duties under this Act. Under no circumstances shall 
the expenses incurred under this Act be a charge against 
the funds of the United States or the District of Columbia. 

SECTION 10. The Board shall keep a record of its 
proceedings and a register of all applications for a license, 
which register shall show (a) the name, age and residence 
of each applicant; (b) the date of the application; (c) 
the place of business of such applicant; (d) his educational 
and other qualifications; (e€) whether or not an examina- 
tion was required; (f) whether the application was te- 


jected; (g) whether a certificate of registration was 


granted; (h) the date of the action of the Board; and (i) 
such other information as may be deemed necessary by 
the Board. 

The records of the Board shall be prima facie evidence 
of the proceedings of the Board set forth therein, and a 
true copy thereof, duly certified by the Secretary of the 
Board under seal, shall be admissible in evidence with the 
same force and effect as if the original were produced. 

On or before the Ist day of August of each year, the 
Board shall submit to the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia a report of its transactions of the 
preceding fiscal year, and also a complete statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Board, attested by affidavits 
of its Chairman and Secretary. 

SECTION 11. A current file of registered professional 
engineers shall be kept by the Secretary of the Board 
and shall be made available for the use of the Office of 
the Inspector of Buildings. 

A printed and bound roster showing the names and 
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of business of all registered professional engineers 
shall be issued by the Secretary of the Board during the 
month of February of each year. Copies of this roster shall 
be mailed to each person so registered, placed on file with 
the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners, and fur- 
nished to the public upon request. 
SECTION 12. The following shall be considered evi- 
dence, satisfactory to the Board, of the required qualifi- 


cations. 

1. For Registration as a Professional Engineer 

(a) That the applicant is at least 25 years of age, is of 

moral character, is a citizen of the United States, or 

has legally declared his intention of Lecoming a citizen, 
is a graduate from an engineering curriculum of four 
years or more in a school or college approved Ly the 
Board as of satisfactory standing, has a record of an addi- 
tional four years or more of experience in engineering 
work of a character satisfactory to the Board, indicating 
that the applicant is competent to practice professional 
engineering, has passed the prescribed examination, or 

(b) That the applicant is at least 25 years of age, is 
of good moral character, is a citizen of the United States, 
or has legally declared his intention of becoming a citizen, 
possesses knowledge and skill approximating that attained 
through graduation from a four-year approved engineering 
curriculum, has a specific record of eight years or more 
of engineering work of a character satisfactory to the 
Board indicating that the applicant jis competent to prac- 
tice professional engineering, has passed the prescribed 
examination, or 

(c) That the applicant is at least 25 years of age, is 
of good moral character, is a citizen of the United States, 
or has legally declared his intention of kecoming a citizen, 
has previously been certified by the Board as an Engineer- 
ing in Training, has a record of four years or more of 
experience in engineering work of a character satisfactory 
to the Board indicating that the applicant is competent to 
practice professional engineering, has passed the second 
stage of the prescribed examination, or 

(d) That the applicant is at least 35 years of age, is 
of good moral character, is a citizen of the United States, 
or has legally declared his intention of becoming a citizen, 
has a specific record of fifteen years or more of lawful 
practice in Professional Engineering work of a character 
satisfactory to the Board indicating that the applicant is 
competent to practice professional engineering, and has 
passed the prescribed examination. 

2. For Certification as an Engineer in Training 

(a) That the applicant is at least 21 years of age, is 
of good moral character, is a citizen of the United States, 
or has legally declared his intention of becoming a citizen, 
isa graduate from an engineering curriculum of four 
years or more in a school or college appoved Ly the 
Board as of satisfactory standing, has passed the first stage 
of the prescribed examination, or 

(b) That the applicant is at least 21 years of age, is 
of good moral character, is a citizen of the United States, 
ot has legally declared his intention of -ecoming a citizen, 
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is a graduate of an accredited high school of the District 
of Columbia, or a high school whose credits are accepted 
by the State University in the state in which same is lo- 
cated or the equivalent thereof, as determined by the Board, 
has educational qualifications indicating knowledge and 
skill approximating that attained from an approved four 
years engineering curriculum and actively engaged in en- 
gineering work of a character satisfactory to the Board for 
four years or more, under the supervision of a legally 
qualified Professional Engineer, has passed the first stage 
of the prescribed examination, or 

(c) That the applicant has a similar certification, 
granted by a State or territory, based on a written exam- 
ination having substantially the same requirements as set 
forth above and of a character satisfactory to the Board. 

In considering the qualifications of applicants, teaching 
of engineering subjects in an engineering school approved 
by the Board, may be construed as engineering experience. 

The Board may give credit, not in excess of one year, 
for satisfactory graduate study in engineering, in counting 
the years of experience in Section 12-1 (a). 

The satisfactory completion of each year of approved 
curriculum in engineering in a school or college approved 
by the Board shall be construed as equivalent to a year of 
experience in Section 12-1 (b) and a year of study in 
Section 12-2 (b). 

The Board may accept graduation in a curriculum other 
than engineering from a college or university of recognized 
standing, as equivalent to two years of experience in Sec- 
tion 12-1 (a) and (b), and 12-2 (a) and (b). 

The Board may give credit, year for year, for experience 
gained subsequent to the attaining of an equivalent of the 
minimum requirements for certification as Engineer in 
Training in 12-1 (c). 

Any person having the necessary qualifications prescribed 
in this Act to entitle him to registration shall be eligible 
for such registration although he may not be practicing his 
profession at the time of making his application. 

The Board may, upon the payment of a fee of $25.00, 
issue a temporary permit to practice professional engineer- 
ing to an engineer who is not a citizen of the United 
States and who has not declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen, but who submits satisfactory evidence of estab- 
lished and recognized professional standing in his own 
country and who submits certification as to character and 
qualifications from at least two registered professional en- 
gineers of the District of Columbia. Such temporary per- 
mits shall entitle the holder to practice professional engi- 
neering in the District of Columbia but only in connec- 
tion with the specific project for which it is granted, and 
shall be subject to the same restrictions regarding annual 
registration and revocation as a license issued as otherwise 
provided by this article. The annual printed list shall in- 
clude a separate list of the persons to whom such tempo- 
rary permits have been granted. 

SECTION 13. All applications, affidavits, and agreements 
shall be in writing, on forms prescribed and furnished by 
the Board. 


Applications for registration as Professional Engineers 
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shall be on the prescribed form and shall contain statements 
made under oath, showing the applicant’s education and 
detailed summary of his technical work, and shall contain 
not less than 5 references, of whom three or more shall 
be engineers having personal knowledge of his engineering 
experience. 

Applications for certification as Engineer in Training 
shall contain statements made under oath, showing the 
applicant’s education, detailed summary of his technical 
work, and in the case of Section 12-2 (b) shall refer to the 
Professional Engineer by whom employed. 

The registration fee for Professional Engineer shall te 
$25.00, which shall accompany the application. Candidates 
for registration, failing an examination, may apply for re- 
examination at the expiration of six months without pay- 
ment of additional fee. Subsequent examinations will be 
granted upon payment of a fee to be determined by the 
Board. 

The examination fee for certification as Engineer in 
Training shall be $15.00, which shall accompany applica- 
tion to cover the first stage of the examination. The fee 
for subsequent examinations, in the event of failure, shall 
be as determined by the Board, and shall accompany the 
applications for re-examination. The initial examination 
fee of $15.00 shall be credited to the applicant. An addi- 
tional fee of $10.00 shall accompany the application by 
an Engineer in Training for registration as a Professional 
Engineer. 

Should the Board deny the issuance of a certificate of 
registration to any applicant, the fee deposited shall be 
retained as an application fee. 

SECTION 14. Examinations shall be held at such time 
and place in the District as the Board shall determine, and 
at least twice each year. 

The Board shall provide for the examination of all 
applicants for registration as Professional Engineers. Such 
examination shall be written or oral, or both, as determined 
by the Board, and shall test the applicant's fitness to prac- 
tice Professional Engineering. 

The scope of the examination and methods of procedure 
shall be prescribed by the Board with special reference to 
the applicant's ability to design and supervise engineering 
works so as to insure the safety of life, health, and property. 

The prescribed examination shall be divided into two 
stages. 

The first stage of the examination shall test the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of fundamental engineering subjects, in- 
cluding engineering mathematics and the basic engineering 
sciences. The applicant shall be permitted to take this part 
of the professional examination prior to his completion 
of the requisite years of experience in engineering work 
at any regularly held examination subsequent to the attain- 
ment of the minimum qualifications set forth in Section 
12-2 (a) and (b), and satisfactory passage of this portion 
of the examination by the applicant shall constitute a credit 
for the life of the applicant, or until he shall have been 
registered. 

The second stage of the examination shall cover the 
more advanced professional training of engineers as am- 
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plified and matured by practical experience and by coy. 
tinued technical and cultural study, and shall shall include 
engineering economics, ethics, and practice, and tests of 
the applicant's ability to apply the engineering Principles 
and methods in a particular practice. 

SECTION 15. The Board shall issue a certificate of tep. 
istration to any applicant, whom the Board shall have de. 
termined to have satisfactorily met all the requirements 
of the Act. 

The original certificate of registration issued shall be 
deemed to be the license referred to herein, and shall be 
conspicuously displayed in the place of business of the 
registrant. 

In the case of a registered Professional Engineer, the 
certificate of registration shall authorize the practice of 
professional engineering. 

The Board shall issue a certification of qualification to 
applicants who have successfully met all the requirements 
for certification as an Engineer in Training in Section 12 
of this Act. Such certification of qualification for Engineer 
in Training shall indicate the trainee’s eligibility to per- 
form engineering work solely under the supervision of a 
legally qualified Professional Engineer. 

Certificates of registration and certifications of qualif. 
cations of Engineers in Training shall show the full name 
of the Professional Engineer or the Engineer in Training, 
and shall have serial numbers, and shall be signed by the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Board under seal of 
the Board. 

Every registered Professional Engineer shall provide him- 
self with a seal, of the design to be prescribed by the 
Board, bearing the registrant's name and number, and the 
legend “Registered Professional Engineer’, and shall im- 
press the same upon all professional documents, specifica- 
tions, plans, plates, reports, et cetera, prepared by the reg- 
istrant, Provided that a rubber stamp facsimile thereof 
may be used in addition to the seal on tracings from which 
prints are to be made. It shall be unlawful for anyone to 
stamp or seal any documents with said seal after the cer- 
tificate of the registrant named thereon has expired or 
has been revoked, unless such certificate shall have been 
renewed or reissued. 

SECTION 16. Annual certificates of registration and 
certifications of qualification of Engineers in Training shall 
expire on the last day of the month of December follow- 
ing their issuance or renewal and shall become invalid on 
that date unless renewed. It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Board to notify every person registered under 
this Act, of the date of the expiration of such certificate, 
or certification, and the amount of the fee that shall be 
required for its renewal for one year; such notice shall 
be mailed to the last known address of the registrant, of 
trainee, at least one month in advance of the date of the 
expiration of said certificate. Renewal may te affected at 
any time during the month of December by the payment 
of a fee of two dollars ($2.00). The failure on the patt 
of any registrant, or trainee, to renew his respective cet: 
tificate or certification annually in the month of December 
2s required above shall not deprive such person of the right 
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of renewal, but the fee to be paid for the renewal of a 
cetificate after the month of December shall be increased 
en pet centum for each month or fraction of a month 
that payment of renewal is delayed; provided, however, that 
the maximum fee for delayed renewal shall not exceed 
wice the normal renewal fee. 

SECTION 17. At any time within one year after this 
Act becomes effective, upon due application therefor and 
the payment of the registration fee of $25.00 for profes- 
onal engineers, the Board shall issue a certificate of regis- 


ation without oral or written examination to any profes- — 


sonal engineer who shall submit evidence under oath, 
gtisfactory to the Board, that he is of good moral char- 
qter, that he is a citizen of the United States, or has 
legally declared his intention of becoming a citizen, that 
he has been a resident of the District of Columbia for at 
least one year immediately preceding the date of his ap- 
plication, and was practicing professional engineering at 
he time this Act became effective, and has performed work 
of a character satisfactory to the Board. 

After this Act shall have been in effect one year, the 
Board shall issue certificates of registration only as pro- 
vided for in Section 12 or Section 18 thereof. 

SECTION 18. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as excluding a qualified or registered architect of the Dis- 
ict of Columbia from such engineering practice as may 
be incident to the practice of his profession; or as ex- 
duding a professional engineer registered under the pro- 
visions of this Act, from such architectural practice as 
may be incident to the practice of professional engineering. 

SECTION 19. The Board may, upon application there- 
for, and the payment of a fee of ten dollars ($10.00), issue 
a Certificate of Registration as a Professional Engineer 
to any person who holds a certificate of registration issued 
0 him by proper authority of the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners, or of the National 
Bureau of Engineering Registration, or of any State or 
Territory or Possession of the United States, or of any 
Country, provided that the requirements for the registra- 
tion of professional engineers under which said certificate 
of registration was issued do not conflict with the provi- 
sions of this Act and are of a standard not lower than that 
specified in Section 12 of this Act. 

SECTION 20. The Board shall have the power to revoke 
the certificate of registration of any registrant who is found 
guilty of: 

(a) The practice of any fraud or deceit in obtaining 
acertificate of registration. 

(b) Any gross negligence, incompetency, or miscon- 
duct in the practice of professional engineering as a regis- 
tered professional engineer. 

Any person may prefer charges of fraud, deceit, gross 
negligence, incompetency, or misconduct against any reg- 
istant. Such charges shall be in writing, and shall be sworn 
0 by the person making them and shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Board. 

All charges, unless dismissed by the Board as unfounded 
ot trivial, shall be heard by the Board within three months 
ter the date on which they shall have been preferred. 
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The time and place for said hearing shall be fixed by 
the Board, and a copy of the charges, together with a notice 
of the time and place of hearing, shall be personally served 
on, or mailed to the last known address of such registrant, 
at least thirty days before the date fixed for the hearing. 
At any hearing, the accused registrant shall have the right 
to appear personally and by counsel, to cross-examine wit- 
nesses appearing against him, and to produce evidence and 
witnesses in his own defense. 

If, after such hearing, three or more members of the 
Board vote in favor of finding the accused guilty, the 
Board shall revoke his license and shall order him to return 
his certificate of registration to the Board. 

The Board, for reasons it may deem sufficient, may re- 
issue a certificate of registration to any person whose cer- 
tificate has been revoked, providing three or more members 
of the Board vote in favor of such reissuance. A new 
certificate of registration, to replace any certificate revoked, 
lost, destroyed, or mutilated may be issued, subject to the 
rules of the Board, and a charge of three dollars ($3.00) 
shall be made for such issuance. 

Any person who shall feel aggrieved by any action of 
the Board in denying or revoking his certificate of -regis- 
tration may appeal therefrom to the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, and, after full 
hearing, said Court shall make such decree sustaining or 
reversing the action of the Board as to it may seem just 
and proper. 

SECTION 21. Any person who shall practice, or offer 
to practice, professional engineering in the District of 
Columbia without being registered in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, or any person presenting or attempt- 
ing to use as his own the certificate of registration or the 
seal of another, or any person who shall give any false 
or forged evidence of any kind to the Board or to any 
member thereof in obtaining a certificate of registration, 
or any person who shall falsely impersonate any other 
registrant of like or different name, or any person who 
shall attempt to use an expired or revoked certificate of 
registration, or any person who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction, be sentenced to pay a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars ($100.00), nor more 
than five hundred dollars ($500.00), or suffer imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding six months, or both. 

It shall be duty of all duly constituted officers of the 
law of the District of Columbia to enforce the provisions 
of this Act and to prosecute any persons violating same. 
The Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia 
or his assistant shall act as legal adviser of the Board and 
render such legal assistance as may be necessary in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 

SECTION 22. This Act shall not be construed to pre- 
vent or to affect: 

(a) The practice of any other legally recognized pro- 
fession or trade; or 

(b) The practice of a person not a resident of and 
having no established place of business in the District of 
Columbia, or who has recently become a resident practicing 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Tae Uncanization Ur Society 
CALLS FOR SPIRITUAL FOUNDATION 


HISTORY AND REASON PORTRAY 
SCIENCE AS A MEANS TOWARD HUMAN ENDS 


Whose Nature is Revealed By Religion 


by 


Professor C. A. NORMAN — Ohbio State University 


Under the caption of “Engineering Education and Spiritual Fundamentals” Professor 
Carl Norman recently touched upon a theme that is eternal and universal. In this issue 
he pursues the subject and uses history and text to support his present topic. 


SUMMARY 


HE DEMAND otf 

Professor C. Hale 
Sutherland and the 
Educational Committee 
of the National Society 
of Professional Engi- 
neers that engineering 
education and our Civ- 
ilization generally be 
founded on a strong 
spiritual foundation 
seems to have met with 
much favorable recep- 
tion. Engineering sug- 
gestions must not, 
however, be confined to 
mere generalities. It is 
an engineer’s business 
to assure himself that 
a suggestion is com- 
patible with the find- 
ings of science and with human experience, and then reduce it 
to specific suggestions for steps to be taken. se 

In an article on Science and Religion which appeared in 


The American Engineer of March-April, 1942, the writer has 
already discussed the scientific permissibility of religious ideas. 
Reprints of this article may be secured free of charge by writing 
to him. In an article entitled Engineers and Social Management 
in the BENT of Tau Beta Pi of April 1942 were set forth the 
dire consequences resulting from the complete abandonment of the 
religious attitude in economic affairs, as done by Adam Smith 
in his book The Wealth of Nations; and there was also discussed 
the benefits resulting from the application of Christian principles 
to economic life in the medieval ages. Reprints of this article are 
also available free of charge. 


In the present article is set forth somewhat more fully how 
neither philosophy, nor science, nor even engineering seems able 
to save a nation or a Civilization in which religion has become 
ineffective; certain phases of the medieval experiment are dis- 
cussed more fully; and then some specific suggestions are given 
as to what our social organization should be like and what it 
should accomplish. A repetition of parts of the second paper above 
mentioned is given to hold the argument together. 


INTRODUCTION AND SETTING 
It is of interest to note that the demand of Professor C. Hale 
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1See Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, pp. 37 and 64. 
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Sutherland and the Educational Committee of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers for a strong spiritual or religious 
foundation for our democracy seems to find considerable support 
in the strong emphasis President Roosevelt has given the attitude 
that we are fighting for Christian principles and the Christian 
religion. 


In the fire-side address accompanying his declaration of unlim- 
ited emergency the president said that the issue was between 
“pagan brutality and the Christian ideal”, and that we chose the 
latter; also that we had “abiding faith in the vitality of our 
constitutional republic as a perpetual home of freedom, of tol- 
erance, and of devotion to the word of God.” In later messages 
to Congress our adherence to the principles of Christianity were 
again stressed. Finally, in his note to President Vargas of Brazil 
on that country’s declaration of war against the Axis, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: “The action taken by your government has 
hastened the coming of the inevitable victory of freedom over 
oppression, of Christian religion over the forces of evil and 
darkness.” (All italics are the writer’s.) In other words, while 
stress is put on our fight for freedom, this freedom is always 
coupled with an emphasis on Christian principles. It is as if the 
president felt that only on this religious basis can freedom be 
sound and secure. With this attitude I take it that Professor 
Sutherland and the Educational Committee of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers will agree. I certainly do. 


This attitude is of course in complete harmony with the 
attitude of those early settlers in whose indomitable spirit this 
nation originated. We all know that the loyalty of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to their faith was such that it made them forsake their 
homes in England and brave the wilderness here in order that 
they might adhere to it unhampered. We also know how stern was 
the piety of the other Puritan settlers of New England. But even 
the “gay cavaliers” of such states as Maryland and Virginia took 
their religion in dead earnest. The Virginia House of Burgesses, 
the first legislature to meet in America, enacted that “all persons 
whatsoever upon Sabbath days shall frequent divine service and 
sermons, both forenoon and afternoon.” As for the Maryland 
assembly, in an act known of all things as “The Toleration Act”, 
it decreed that any person denying the divinity of Christ and cer- 
tain other fundamental Christian doctrines, should be put to 
death.* 


It is true that later on the Christian coloring of religion had 
for a while a tendency to vanish in this country. The Declaration 
of Independence, while a thoroughly religious document, appeals 
to the “Laws of Nature and Nature’s God”, but does not mention 
Christ. A friend of mine who has made a life study of Lincoln, 
claims, though perhaps not justly, that Lincoln does not mention 
Christ once in all the literature he has examined. Washington, 
though a good church attendant and supporter of his local church, 
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is yet by Beard classed with Jefferson, Paine, John Adams, 
Franklin, and Madison among the Unitarians or Deists.” 

Yet, liberals in their religion as these men may have been, 
they are strongly characterized by their faith in a divine justice, 
a divine guidance, or a providence. It is “with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence” that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence put their names to that crucial docu- 
ment. Jefferson at a later epoch “trembles for his nation when 
he thinks that God is just”. And from Benjamin Franklin, that 
free, and morally not particularly strait-laced spirit, comes this 
remarkable statement, which, considering the speaker’s scientific 
and technical achievements, should be of particular interest to 
engineers and scientists. It was made in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787 at a time of great uncertainty and difficulty: 

“In this situation of this assembly, groping as it were in the 
dark to find political truth—how has it happened, sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the Father 
of Light to illuminate our understanding? In the beginning of 
our contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, 
we had daily prayer in this room for divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard, and they were graciously answered. All 
of us who were engaged in the struggle must have observed fre- 
quent instances of a superintending Providence in our favor .. . 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend? or do we 
imagine we no longer need His assistance? I have lived, sir, a 
long time; and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth,—that God governs in the affairs of men.*” 

Perhaps even more striking is Abraham Lincoln’s° declaration 
quoted by L. E. Chittenden: 


“That the Almighty does make use of human agencies and 
directly intervenes in human affairs is one of the plainest state- 
ments of the Bible. I have had so many evidences of his direc- 
tion, so many instances when I have been controlled by some 
other power than my own will, that I can not doubt that this 
power comes from above. I frequently see my way clear to a 
decision when I 2m conscious that I have no sufficient facts upon 
which to found it. But I can not recall one instance in which I 
have followed my own judgment, founded upon such a decision, 
where the results were unsatisfactory; whereas in almost every 
instance where I have yielded to the views of others, I have had 
occasion to regret it. I am satisfied that when the Almighty wants 
me to do or not to do a particular thing, he finds a way of letting 
me know it. I am confident that it is his desire to restore the 
Union. He will do it in his own good time. We should obey and 
not oppose his will.’ 

This quotation is of particular interest because it does not only 
express a beiief in Providence, but gives also an idea of how, in 
Lincoln’s experience, Providence acts. It acts according to Lincoln’s 
view by creating convictions in men’s minds in a way akin to 
feeling and intuition more than to clear reasoning. Lincoln in this 
sense is a mystic. It is of interest to note that Professor W. T. 
Stace, who spent twenty years in India as a government official, 
winds up his otherwise entirely empirical philosophy with the 
declaration that he believes mystic knowledge possible and in 
fact the only possible source of our knowledge of the Ultimate. 

To engineers, as to scientists, this attitude should be a particu- 
larly welcome one since it does not ask us to believe in a 
Providence which breaks through the laws of nature. These laws 
are largely probability laws and permit of exceptions, but the 
chances against such exceptions are in most cases so enormous 
that we should not figure on them. 

However, according to the attitude of a number of philosophers 
whom 1 quoted in an article on Science and Religion, published 
in the March-April number of The American Engineer of 1942 


See Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, p. 449. 

*Here quoted from a speech in Congress by Congressman Robertson 
of Virginia. 

‘L, E. Chittenden, Recollections of President Lincoln and His Adminis- 
tration, Harper and Brothers, p. 448 

See his Nature of the World, Princeton Univ. Press, p. 248. 

Boodin, The Social Mind, Macmillan, 1939, p. 532. 
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God (or the universe) realizes himself through us, struggles with 
us, “is working in us and through us for the- realization of a 
higher humanity.’”’ If we help in his struggle toward his great 
goal, he is sure to help us. This is the essence of Providence, in 
as far as it is compatible with modern sciénce. 


HISTORICAL VERIFICATION 


While many outstanding scientists agree that human intuition 
and religious instinct must be our guide in those deepest problems 
of existence in which mathematical equations and scientific expert- 
ments fail to guide us, yet, engineers differ from the great mass 
of scientists in regularly considering human tradition and experi- 
ence before they make their decisions. This habit of theirs has 
saved them from making such ghastly mistakes as made those 
nineteenth-century scientists who through premature generaliza- 
tions were led to try to explain everything in the universe, 
including life and consciousness, in purely mechanistic and 
atomistic terms. 

Now, the experiences of humanity at large are laid down in 
history and it therefore becomes incumbent on us to try to 
ascertain to what extent the course of history squares with our 
religious ideas and notions,—particularly the idea of a dominating 
purpose; a guiding providence; and a cosmic justice. 

In doing this, we must not approach history with preconceived 
answers and a closed mind. There has been much sinning in 
this respect. From a narrow, spotty, or dogmatic reading of the 
Bible, we ccme to certain pet ideas, and then proceed to. disregard 
history or the world entirely if its course does not seem to tally 
with those ideas. While we should not disregard the intuitions 
of great religious geniuses, least of all those of Christ, yet we 
may well look to history for a revel-tion of what God’s purpose 
and the methods of Providence are. Do not let us forget, that even 
if we stick to the Bible alone for our information, its longest 
and most varied historical part is contained in the Old Testament; 
and even if we regard Christ and his achievement as the focal 
point in all history, it is certainly of supreme interest to us to 
note what world events led up to his coming. 


Better and more broad-minded it would seem to be to take 
in a much wider sweep of history, remembering that the Jews 
were not the only human beings in the world, and that the very 
essence of Christianity is that it is a religion for all of humanity 
and for all time. 


When we begin our historic survey, we may perhaps do it 
with a semi-paradoxical utterance of Will Durant in his well 
known work THE LIFE OF GREECE. On page 21 he says: 


“A nation is born stoic and dies epicurean.” He might perhaps 
better have said: “A civilization is born religious and dies 
philosophical.” In fact, he comes very close to saying so in his 
chapter on “The Return to Religion” (page 657). The Greeks 
who break into the limelight of history through their heroic stand 
against the Persians, are a group of people shot through and 
through with very concrete and childlike religious notions. The 
art and drama which give the great age of Greece its dazzling 
splendor, are thoroughly religious. When art becomes human- 
ized, and philosophy begins to quibble with religion, decline is 
there. We may forever lament the victim the people of Athens 
chose in putting Socrates to death; yet, the reason they gave for 
so doing, namely that he undermined the faith in the gods, may 
have shown a deep, though inarticulate, sense of the seriousness 
of what was happening. Socrates no doubt still had the illusion 
that he could save his day by his philosophizing. Plato, his great 
disciple, evidently had no such illusion, for he refused a chance 
to try to put his ideas to a test by actually organizing a society 
on his principles. As for Aristotle, the great realist, he was a 
tutor in the house of that very king of Macedonia who put an 
end to Greek independence forever, and his pupil, Alexander, 
recast the East-Mediterranean world into an empire. 


Durant seems to feel that that last rite of philosophy, skep- 
ticism, automatically leads back to religion and thus completes 
the cycle; but if this is so, it is not a really life-giving religion it 
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leads back to, but an escape religion, a complete abandonment of 
the intellectual. It may be said of course, that that other late branch 
of ancient philosophy, stoicism, is as much a religion as a system 
of thought, and actually has for its object to tie man to God 
and to the cosmic whole. Yet, stoicism, with its emvhasis on 
submission to the inevitable, is also a philosophy of defeat and 
death; and it is remarkable that when it finally reaches the 
imperial purple, and a stoic philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, becomes 
the ruler of the Greco-Roman world, this marks the beginning of 
the end of that world, the final stage in that second-century-line 
of great and outstanding emperors, who lifted the empire to the 
height of its glory. 

No, the sad case seems to be that philosophy without faith, 
without religious intuition, leads to nothing but bankruptcy. 
New life, when it came into the ancient world, did not come from 
a giant of analysis and verbal dissection. It came from a humble 
Galilean, a man intellectually so apparently unbalanced that he 
claimed himself to be the son of God, and got millions of other 
humans to feel that they could become God’s children also. Yet, 
in this there no doubt was a great truth, a truth which keen intel- 
lectuals like Whitehead, Boodin, Montague and others now 
express in somewhat learned terms, but which then was ex- 
pressed in a language so simple that even a child and a simple 
fool could understand it. What language is greater? For is not 
language simply a means of arousing in fellow human beings 
certain feelings and reactions? And what language was ever more 
effective than that of Christ, which gave a dying world the 
strength to go forth and regenerate itself, and in time to give 
birth to a great and most wonderful new civilization. Of course, 
there were other elements entering into this development, and 
of them we must now speak. 


GoD AS AN AVENGER. There has of late been a strong ten- 
dency in American religion to make God out a namby-pamby 
“father”, who had nothing but love for his children, no matter 

_ how wayward and utterly at variance with his desires they are. 


It is difficult to see what justification there is for such an atti- 
tude, even on the basis of the New Testament. The most ortho- 
dox persuasions still believe that, even if Christ was God, he was 
also true man, with human feelings and sensations and agonies. 
And this man God Jesus, to accomplish his ends, did not hesitate 
to subject himself to the most terrible torture his day and era 
practiced,—the death on the cross. 

Now, if there is anything that seems clear in history, it is that 
nations and civilizations which have become spiritually stagnant 
and decadent, are ruthlessly swept away. Though the faith which 
was to give new life to the world was born within the Roman 
empire, that empire itself was broken down and annihilated, and 
the Christian world which superseded it was built largely on 
tribes and human elements of the kind that had wrought the 
destruction. And the Christian church itself, when in the eastern 
and southern part of the Mediterranean littoral, it had become 
over-dogmatized, over-officialized, over-ascetized, and generally dead 
spiritually, was swept away in those parts almost completely by 
a religion, Mohammedanism, much inferior in moral and spiritual 
background, but able to give its followers the strength even to 
die for their faith. ‘ 


And just as the Roman empire never rose again once it had 
been “liquidated”, so Christianity never really rose again in those 
regions in which Mohammedanism had taken its place. It was only 
when in the west the terrible danger had aroused a military valor 
sufficient to check the further spread of Mohammedanism (battle 
of Poitiers, in 732) that Christianity reasserted itself, and finally, 
after the crusades, proceeded to develop that splendid medieval 
civilization whose art, architecture, chivalry, and guild system 
still so profoundly impress us. 


With these great historical experiences to guide us, I do not 
believe it is difficult to interpret more modern events. 

Man, it would seem, rises above the animals by three charac- 
teristics: His curiosity, which grows into science; his ability to 
mold his environment, which finds its most impressive expression 
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in engineering; and finally his sense of allegiance to “higher” 
powers, which blossoms into religion. It has already been indicated 
that the first two characteristics do not seem able to save him, if 
he is lacking in the third. It is a melancholy thing for engineers 
and scientists to contemplate that such giants of their professions 
as Euclid, Ptolemy, Hero, Alexandrinus, and Archimedes lived 
during the imperial era of the Greco-Roman world, and were 
no more able to help it escape its doom than were Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. Nothing seems to be able to save men from 
decline and destruction when their sense of higher loyalties 
vanishes. In this respect man differs fundamentally from ants 
and bees whose engineering structures and social arrangements 
now have kept them going for some three hundred million years, 


Some sociologists have seen the value of religion merely in its 
ability to promote the submission of the individual to the 
interests of the social group and hence strengthen the latter and 
secure its survival. This may be true of fully established religious 
systems. But it is certainly anything else than true in the early 
beginnings of religions, and it is certainly not true in the case of 
individuals with very intense religious beliefs. The great heroes of 
religions, particularly their founders, set their allegiance to the 
deity far above their allegiance to their social group. Not rarely 
have they been put to death, or ostracized, as disruptive elements, 
If in time their faith gives rise to a new and vigorous social life, 
or to the founding of whole new societies, as did the faith of 
the Puritan settlers of this country, that would seem to encourage 
faith in providential guidance, rather than in the immediate 
evolutionary value of religion. 


MODERN TIMES. The modern era begins with a tremendous 
religious struggle. The Catholic church as an_ institution has 
become corrupt and worldly, especially at the top. A wave of new 
religious intensity then breaks into the world through great 
reformers. The religious rebellion becomes an armed one. The 
protestant cause finds great military leaders——in Sweden, Gusta- 
vus Adophus; in England, Cromwell. As an offshoot of it all 
there is launched in America this great new nation, which now 
in the words of its president has become the champion of 
Christianity against a world of paganism. 


The difficulty is that the new movement, which began as a 
rebellion against corrupt religious authority, gradually swings 
over in many influential circles into a rebellion against all 
religious tradition. We have the era of “enlightenment” in the 
eighteenth century, which for a few short years during the 
French revolution strikes over into an utterly irreligious “rule 
of reason.” This thing has not run its course yet, although it is 
true that much new religious life came into the world through 
such leaders as John Wesley and William Penn, important 
particularly in this country. These movements were as far as 
general human life is concerned completely outbalanced by the 
overflow of the irreligious spirit into the economic field, as evi- 
denced by the appearance in 1776 of that “Gospel of the Devil,” 
The Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith. In this book the attitude 
was taken that self-seeking or at least self-interest was the only 
ever present human motivation, and that hence it constituted the 
only dependable foundation on which to base human life. The 
attempt was made to demonstrate that, granted only free competi- 
tion, natural self-seeking and self-interest would without any 
moral supervision whatever result in the greatest possible economic 
welfare for all members of society. This gospel was of course 
accepted with joy by profit-hungry business, which, under the 
medieval religiously sanctioned guild system had had to bend to 
the Christian doctrine that avarice and lust for gain were deadly 
sin, and that nobody was entitled to greater emoluments than 
decent living in accordance with one’s function in society requites; 
and which later on under the so-called mercantilistic system 
had to submit to regulation by the state whose interest was if 
filling its own treasure chest. 


Professor Norman's article will be concluded in the next 
of The American Engineer. 
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N. S. P. E. ANNUAL MEETING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA — OCTOBER 31st 
SOME NOTES THEREON 


State Societies to Receive Proceedings 

The 1942 Annual Convention of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers scheduled a year ago for the entire week 
of October 26th and carried out in substance on October 31st, 
was by virtue of circumstances reduced to compliance with the 
basic requirements of the Society Constitution. A meeting of the 
Board of Directors, an open assembly, a noonday luncheon and 
a dinner session, the latter two participated in by the Indiana 
Society of Professional Engineers and the Indiana Council of 
Engineers, were crowded into one day. 

Despite the difficulties of travel and the demands of war, the 
following states were represented at the meeting: Arkansas, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

The opening session consisted of a meeting of the Officers and 
Directors which took place at 9:00 A.M. and was continued 
until 4:00 P.M. (when an open session was declared) with an 
intermission of one and one-half hours for a luncheon gathering 
presided over by Captain Ben H. Petty, President of the Indiana 
Section of the A.S.C.E. and addressed by Dean E. A. Holbrook, 
President of N.S.P.E. 

In calling the business meeting to order, the President recited 
the activities of the Society since the Spring Convention in 
Atlantic City. He stated that more than half of the recent civil 
engineering graduates are already in the armed forces or in 
public service and that few of this year’s class would enter private 
employment. This increases the problems of the profession in that 
more and more emphasis must be piaced upon efforts to protect 
the rights and opportunities of engineers in public service. A 
special problem has already arisen in the case of the civilian 
engineer attached to the Navy Department. This matter was dis- 
cussed in the last issue of the American Engineer. Only through 
concerted endeavor can the profession cope with the demands of, 
and the pressure by, organized groups in behalf of special interests. 
To quote from President Holbrook, “If I go to Washington as an 
individual I do not get very far—If I go to Washington as a 
Dean of an Engineering School, I get a little farther—If I go as 
President of the National Society of Professional Engineers, I get 
a hearing—I get Attention.” Later action by the meeting em- 
powered the President to meet with the Secretary of the Navy 
and present to him directly the problems and recommendations 
of the Society in the matter of Engineering personnel associated 
with the Navy. 

In presenting his report, the Executive Secretary commented 
upon the confusion incident to the matter of Commissions in the 
Armed Forces. The Society has had so many inquiries concerning 
the use of Engineers by the Army that a special statement has 
been prepared for publication. Note—The recent abolishment 
of the Army Specialist Corps has made this report unsuited for 
reproduction ) . 

The Legislative Committee advised that there has been little 
registration legislation during the past year. In Pennsylvania the 
courts have on two occasions upset the rulings of the State 
Registration Board. Proposals for a Registration Act in the 
District of Columbia (the Act is presented elsewhere in this 
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ITEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


issue) have been prepared and are ready for presentation. 

The report of the Membership Committee disclosed that the 
total enrollment of the Society was in excess of 9300 with an 
active membership of slightly over 6200. On the recommendation 
of the Secretary, the Charter of the Tennessee Society was tem- 
porarily suspended because of a wide dispersion of officers and 
active members in war service. Members were to become, for the 
time being, members at large along with new enrollments from 
Georgia. 

A recommendation from the Professional Relations Committee 
—to the effect that a Special Nationwide Society Committee be 
appointed to make a study of Engineers salaries in public service 
and that a Sub-Committee in each State be appointed to collabo- 
rate in securing data for, and making recommendations to, this 
Committee—was approved after some discussion as to the pro- 
priety of the present moment for such endeavor. 

One of the most interesting reports of the meeting was that 
presented by the Professional Relations Committee on the subject 
of a Professional Oath. The Committee was unable to make a 
choice from several submissions (elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the various submissions) and the matter was referred for 
further consideration and search. A proposal relevant to an 
expanded Code of Ethics adopted by the Ohio Society was also 
presented by the Committee on Professional Relations. The said 
expanded Code is printed under News. 

A proposal to bond Land Surveyors, discussed at length in the 
report of a Special Committee headed by Engineer Charles Burke, 
provoked much difference of opinion. The Committee presented 
three resolutions which were acted upon as follows: 

(1.) That the National Society of Professional Engineers is 
opposed to Professional Society endorsement of the work or 
product of any private agency and recommends similar action by 
several State Societies and Chapters . . . Approved. 

(2.) That the National Society of Professional Engineers is 
opposed to any policy of insurance for opinions or works of 
Engineers or Surveyors, but does not oppose individual insurance 
against liability and civil action . . . Referred back to the Com- 
mittee for clarification. 

(3.) That the National Society of Professional Engineers is 
opposed to the establishment or recognition of any private agency 
as an authority to pass on the qualification of professional engineers 
or surveyors who have been licensed by governmental authority. 

A complete account of the subject, as presented at the meeting 
cannot be printed here. Further information may be secured by 
addressing Society headquarters in Washington. 

In reporting on The American Engineer, both the Editor and 
Business Manager Zurmuhlen, recited the problems of producing 
a satisfactory publication in the face of war conditions and 
appealed for tolerance and assistance in overcoming a dearth of 
material and essential advertising. 

Treasurer Simpson, Chairman of a Special Committee on the 
formation of Military Chapters, advised that preliminary investi- 
gations had been made, but that conferences with high military 
authorities indicated a wish to delay action for a short time. 

The question of the 1942 and 1943 budgets disclosed that the 
number of members in the armed forces had reached such propor- 
tions that, despite new membership gains, the income of the 
Society would be curtailed as a result of dues remitted in the 
case of military members. After discussion indicating almost 
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unanimous opinion in favor of increased dues to carry the boys 
in the Service, the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws was 
instructed to proceed at once to a consideration of appropriate 
dues. When one realizes that the dues of N.S.P.E. are insignificant 
beside those of other National Societies, the difficulties under 
which the National Society works are more readily understood. 

A Nominating Committee was chosen for the presentation of 
Nominations for the Officers of 1944. Following is its personnel: 

John C. Riedel, New York—Chairman 

John D. Miller, Massachusetts 

John Kennedy, Ohio 

Ralph Simpson, Indiana 

A. Van Praag, Illinois 

During the coming year, these men will receive recommenda- 
tions from State Societies and Members. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, December 12, 1942, was selected as 
the site and time of the next meeting of the Board of Directors. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1943 
Designees for Officers of N. S. P. E. 


At the recent Annual Meeting in Indianapolis the Nominating © 


Committee, elected at the meeting held in Atlantic City last 
Spring, presented its recommendations for the year 1943. 

As an evidence of the deliberations and the factors which enter 
into the decisions of such an important Committee, the complete 
report is herewith presented: 

“In accordance with Article V of the Constitution of the 
Society, this Committee is charged with the duty of bringing in a 
slate of nominees for the following posts: A President; 4 Vice- 
Presidents, one chosen from each of the major areas of the 
United States; and a Treasurer. 

“In undertaking this work, the Committee sent a letter to each 
member state society, inviting them to make suggestions with 
respect to possible candidates for nomination to these offices. From 
the names of the candidates presented, the Committee has unani- 
mously selected the following slate of candidates: 


FOR PRESIDENT—W. L. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
H. E. NOLD, Ohio 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT—F. H. ZURMUHLEN, New York 
R. COLTHARP, Texas, and 
JAMES W. CAREY, Washington 
FOR TREASURER—LEO H. CLEARY, Washington, D. C. 


“Since Article V of our Constitution requires that one Vice- 
President shall be chosen from each of the four major areas of 
the United States, the Committee feels that, in the selection that 
they have made, this clause in the Constitution is fully complied 
with, since one of these nominees comes from the East, one from 
the North, one from the South and one fram the West, which, 
geographically, we consider a good distribution. 

“Article VII requires that the Nominating Committee must 
secure the ratification of each nominee from the State Executive 
Board of the state society of which the nominee is a member. 
Ratifications from the various state societies involved have been 
received so that, in every respect, these nominations comply with 
the requirements of our Constitution. 

“The Committee has also given consideration to the possibility 
of nominating more than one candidate for each of the various 
offices, with the thought in mind that it would help stimulate 
interest in the elections for these offices. 

“We finally gave up the idea because, at this time, the United 
States Government has demanded the services of so many of our 
engineers that it becomes difficult, within the time allotted to this 
Committee, to secure a sufficient number of candidates who are 
qualified, willing and have the time available to give to the duties 
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of these positions. We feel, however, that this matter shoul 
receive serious consideration. We therefore recommend its ¢op. 
sideration by future nominating committees. In the case of nomj. 
nations for Vice-President, it will of course be necessary, in orde 
to comply with the Constitution, to so arrange the ballots, where 
the names of numerous candidates are offered for Vice-President, 
to see that only one candidate can be elected from each of the 
major sections of the United States.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

William C. Kammerer 

J. J. Paine 

C. W. S. Sammelman 

Charles W. Burke 

Carl L. Svensen 

Chairman, Nominating Committee 


(signed ) 


SPECIALIST CORPS ABOLISHED 
To Be Absorbed By Army 


In accordance with a recent edict by Secretary of War Stimson, 
the Army Specialist Corps, which promised service for many 
engineers who could not meet the rigorous requirements of age 
and physical qualification demanded for active combat duty, has 
been disbanded as a separate unit. 

This Corps, which never did get actually to the point of 
functioning, was distasteful to the Army Hierarchy and the latter 
refused to give active cooperation. Some 200,000 applicants had 
been classified and indexed at the time of consolidation. Few of 
these can hope for service if latest policies continue. Only a 
small number between 35 and 60 years of age will be called 
from civil life and these will be given military training. No 
commissions will be given to civilians unless the individual has 
needed training and experience beyond that provided for by 
officers schools. 

It is to be regretted that the Army does not see fit to utilize 
the scientific knowledge, the highly developed skill. the back. 
ground of experience and the administratie qualifications of 
mature engineers in the same manner that ic does the talents of 
members of the medical profession. An engineer of 50 may not be 
a good line officer, but neither is a physician of 50. The former 
is equally as valuable to the conduct of war and the maintenance 
of health as his medical colleague. He makes no professions as 
a fighting man, but he is as ready and willing to offer himself 
to the rigors and hazards of war as is his younger brethren, and 
as fit as comparable members of the medical calling. Modern 
war is engineering and there is no substicute for its techniques 
and training. 


THE WORLD WE WOULD BUILD 


SPECIFICATIONS THEREFOR 
by 
SAMUEL S. WYER 

“The dream of the ages—plenty, freedom, adventure, 
reasonable security and adequate leisure—is within our 
reach. This engineering and social analysis shows what 
we must do with what we have, in order to get what 
we want. 

“Science in less than a century, by harnessing the 
energy in our natural resources, coupled with mass 
production methods, has greatly increased production 
of goods. What is equally important, intelligent direction 
could still further increase production possibilities. Thus 
we could raise our living standards still higher. How- 
ever, we must recognize the futility of raising living 
standards unless at the same time we raise the standards 
of education, wisdom, foresight, judgment and morals. 
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That is, create the sound motives to use the increased 
power wisely for human welfare purposes.” 

In a recent publication from which the above is quoted 
Engineer Samuel S. Wyer of 1325 Cambridge Boulevard, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, sets forth some proposals which indicate that the 
guthor has given intense thought to the most profound and 
comprehensive subject that has ever beset the human race. 
Myriads have written and dissertated upon the same, but few 
have ever set forth so much in such short space. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with all of the writer’s views 
and methods he will find these ‘Proposed Specifications for The 
World We Would Live In” a truly remarkable work and an 
encyclopedic approach to an objective to which all mankind 
profusedly subscribes but denies in practice. 

Unlike most writers, the author distinctly states that his 
material is not copyrighted and he invites others to use the same. 
Accepting Mr. Wyer’s offer The American Engineer produces 
herewith the rear cover of his valuable publication. Would that 
it were possible to reproduce more of this book. 


WHITHER ? 


WHICH WILL BE THE WAY OUT OF TODAYS ECONOMIC MUDDLE ? 


|-ANARCH/SM 
100% INDIVIDUALISM AND 
ABOLITION OF ALL RESTRAINT 
2-SOC/AL/SM LWING OF JESUS 
COMMON OWNERSHIP OF Assumes that men will 
MEANS OF PRODUCTION work from a sense of 
AND EXCHANGE. altruism. J 
3-COMMUN/SM 
ECONOMIC PLANNING. = 
STATE OWNERSHIP OF MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE. labor 
TAKES PRODUCT OF LABOR FROM 
WORKER AND THEN RATIONS HIS 
LIVELIHOOD TO HIM. 
DICTATORSHIP OF PARTY GROUP SACAWICE 
> PROTECTION AGAINST 
4-FASC/SM calor DISSENT. 
ECONOMIC PLANNING BY DICTA- marr 
TORSHIP OF AN INDIVIDUAL. 
IGNORES CONSENT OF GOVERNED. are of 
AT THE EXPENSE OF POLITICAL government 
FREEDOM MAKES FOR ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY. J 
5-CAP/ITALISM 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP WITH INADE- Overstressed profit 
QUATE SOCIAL. RESPONS/BILITY. rights. 
ORDERLY POLITICAL BUT DISORDER- be and pro- 
LY ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS. p< 
fair distribution and 
social justice for 
Masses. 
AMO LIBERTY. 
trond! for 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP ESTABLISHED management laborand | RESTON 
AND MAINTAINED FOR HUMAN WELFARE — public. recognizing that GUARANTEES 
PURPOSES. where law ends tyranny 
THE BEST OF EACH OF THE Bebe tg 
ABOVE AND CREATE ORDERLY ECO- 
NOMIC RELATIONSHIPS BY PLANNING. power and luxury fora 
favored few 


A CODE OF ETHICS 
APPROVED AND APPLIED BY OHIO 
Considered by N. S. P. E. 


Among the interesting reports presented at the recent Annual 
Meeting of N.S.P.E. in Indianapolis, was that on the subject of 
Ethics by the Professional Relations Committee which had been 
mstructed to review the Expanded Code of Ethics of the Ohio 
Society as recently amended. This Code merits reproduction and 
comment from other State Sucieties and members generally: 
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EXPANDED CODE OF ETHICS 
Foreword 


The Expanded Code of Ethics was developed upon the following 
basic conclusions: 

(1) The Code of Ethics contained in the application for 
license, and reprinted at the end of this booklet, is a sound 
expression of the general principles of ethical, professional conduct. 

(2) The Code has the weight of authority, since it was 
subscribed to by every engineer and surveyor in the State as a 
definite provision in his application for license to practice. 

(3) Any other study of Ethics should recognize the superior 
authority of the existing Code and should take the form of 
interpretations and applications of the basic principles contained 
in the existing Code. 

(4) In addition to interpretations and applications of the 
principles of the existing Code, certain rules, based upon gen- 
erally recognized principles of professional conduct, should also 


be included. 


NOTE: For brevity, the word “ENGINEER” herein is used 
in an all-embracing meaning, to include all engineers and sur- 
veyors irrespective of specialization or condition of employment, 
unless otherwise specified. 


Principle “A” 

“It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 
engineer or surveyor to act for his client in professional 
matters otherwise than as a faithful agent or trustee, or to 
accept any remuneration other than his stated charges for 
services rendered to his client.” 

Application No. 1 

It is unethical for an employed engineer to solicit or 
accept other employment to the detriment of his regular work 
or the interests of his employer. 

Arfplication No. 2 

An engineer in independent or private practice may be 
employed by more than one party when the interests of ‘the 
several parties do not conflict. 

Application No. 3 

An engineer should not undertake work which he believes 
will not be successful, without first advising his client of his 
opinion. 

Application No. 4 

An engineer who is called upon to decide on the use of any 

invention, apparatus, material, or anything in which he has a 

financial interest, should make his status in the matter clearly | 

understood to his client or employer. 

Application No. 5 

It is unprofessional for an engineer to accept, directly or 
indirectly, remuneration or material benefits for any specific 
work, from any source other than his client or employer. 


Principle “B” 

“It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 
engineer or surveyor to attempt to injure falsely or malicious- 
ly, directly or indirectly, the professional reputation, pros- 
pects, or business of another engineer or surveyor.” 

Application No. 1 

Criticism of a fellow engineer should be avoided, but if 
necessary for reasons of public safety or welfare, should be ad- 
dressed only to responsible authorities. 

Application No. 2 

An engineer who is in sales or industrial employ is entitled 
to institute engineering comparisons with the products offered 
by a competitor, but he should avoid aspersions upon the char- 
acter, standing, or ability of such competitor. 

Principle “C” 

“It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 

with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 


engineer or surveyor to attempt to supplant another engineer 
or surveyor after definite steps have been taken towards his 


employment.” 
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Application No. 1 


It is unprofessional to accept an appointment with a client 

or employer to replace another engineer while knowing that a 

just claim for compensation or damages of the previous engineer 

remains unpaid, unless the previous engineer neglects to press 
his claim legally within a reasonable period. 

Principle “D” 

“It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 

engineer or surveyor to compete with another engineer for 
employment by the use of unethical practices.” 

Application No. 1 

An engineer should not undertake work at a price that will 
not permit of satisfactory professional performance. 

Application No. 2 

It is unethical for an engineer knowingly to compete with 
another engineer for employment on the basis of professional 
charges. Any offer of professional service should be on the basis 
of his regular fees. 

Application No. 3 

It is unethical for an engineer to use plans and specifications 
prepared by manufacturers, sales agencies, supply houses, or 
patentees except to the extent that such plans and specifications 
pertain only to the product of said manufacturer, sales agency, 
supply house, or patentee. 

Application No. 4 

It is unethical for an engineer to use the advantages of a 
salaried position (public or private) to compete with other 
engineers. 

Application No. 5 

It is unethical for an engineer to use the advantages of 
instruments and office facilities (public or private) to compete 
with other engineers without payment for such instruments and 
facilities at current rates. 

Application No. 6 

It is unethical for an engineer to offer or to pay, either 
directly or indirectly, any commission in order to secure work, 
exclusive of securing salaried position. 

Principle “E” 

“It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 
engineer or surveyor to review the work of another engineer 
or surveyor for the same client, except with the knowledge and 
consent of such engineer or surveyor, or unless the connection 
of such engineer or surveyor with the work has been 
terminated.” 

Application No. 1 

Technical arguments and criticisms of engineering subjects 
should seldom be conducted in the public press, but, when 
necessary, before engineering societies or in technical publica- 
tions. 

Application No. 2 

When the work of an engineer is reviewed at the instance 
ot his client, such engineer should be given opportunity to 
explain his work. 

This statement of principles does not prevent investigation 
without notification when the investigation is prompted by 
questions of safety or honesty, nor does it prevent investigation 
for any legitimately interested party other than the client. 

Principle “F” 

“I¢ shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any professional 
engineer or surveyor to advertise in self-laudatory language, 
or in any manner derogatory to the dignity of the profession.” 

Application No. 1 

Professional work should come to the engineer on the basis 
of experience and reputation. Solicitation by lobbying, criticism 

of competitors, or self-laudation is degrading to the profession 
and is unethical. 

Application No. 2 ; 

Advertising matter in the form of calendars, rulers, 
blotters, paper knives and similar gifts, irrespective of value, is 
undignified and is condemned. 

Application No. 3 

Advertising in lay publications should be discouraged. 
Advertising in professional or technical journals is permissible. 
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All advertising should be limited to dignified professions 

cards which list the name and address of the engineer and the 

type of work he renders. Listings in directories of gener) 

circulation, such as city and telephone directories under spegig 

headings indicating the type of professional services offered, a, 

proper, but such listings should not be in bold faced type » 

displayed. 

General Applications 

The following are general applications which do not fj 
directly under any particular principle or section of the Code ¢ 
Ethics of the O.S.P.E. but are none the less principles of prope 
conduct. 
General Application No. 1 

When any question of design or construction involves th 
public safety, the engineer should insist on the correct engineering 
procedure. 
General Application No. 2 

It is unprofessional for an engineer to undertake profession 
work for which he is not qualified. 
General Application No. 3 

Engineers, including those in public office, should be fre 
to call in special consulting service to suppplement their ow 
experience and that of their organizations on problems outside 
of their usual field. 
General Application No. 4 

In contracts to which his client, or employer, and a contractor 
are parties, the engineer, as interpreter and administrator of th 
contract, must be impartial and fair to both parties. 
General Application No. 5 

The plans and specifications of an engineer should be definite 
and specific. They should define the exact requirements clearly and 
should admit of no double meaning. 
General Application No. 6 

An engineer should discourage invitation of bids from any 
contractor to whom consideration would not be given in awarding 
the contract. 
General Application No. 7 

An engineer should not use association with a non-engineer, 
a corporation or partnership as a cloak for unethical acts, bu 
must accept responsibility for any such acts to the extent of his 
authority. 
General Application No. 8 

It is unethical for any engineer to accept remuneration either 
from an employee or employment agency for giving employment 
General Application No. 9 

It is unethical for an Engineer to give public endorsement to 
any commercial product or enterprise or allow his name to k 
used in advertising such product. 


SWITZERLAND COMMUNICATES 


International Association Sends Publication 
Prepared by Secretariat General 


It is both interesting and significant to note that, despite the 
casualties of war among the institutions of learning and profes 
sional societies on the continent of Europe, the torch of knowledge 
and scientific research still burns brightly in Switzerland. Sur 
rounded by larger and more powerful nations on all sides this 
Alpine Country has remained aloof from the quarrels of het 


neighbors for many moons, notwithstanding the fact that war has 


on numerous occasions raged all about her. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER acknowledges with appreciation, the 
receipt of the sixth volume of the publications of the International 
Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering. Printed i 
French, German and English, this volume comprises 306 pages 
and contains 16 original presentations dealing with steel 
reinforced concrete. It is believed that scientists as well as engineets 
may be interested in the published material. 

The volume contains a preface which, in the light of present 
world conflict, is worth reproducing here: 

“Despite the unfavourable conditions and the continuance 
of the war, the Secretariat General of the I.A.B.S.E. has 
resolved to publish the 6th volume of the I.A.B.S.E. ‘Public 
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tions’, because these publications constitute the only means 
of providing some continuity for the scientific work of the 
jsociation. The editors are very happy that a number of 
letters have been received from among our members in 
which expression is given to the desire that our activities 
should be continued. Owing to prevailing circumstances it 
jas not been possible, since 1939, to arrange meetings of the 
fxecutive or the Permanent Committees, and it was thus 
impossible to elect a new Executive Committee when the term 
of office of the present one was completed in 1941. The 
leaders of the I.A.B.S.E. in Zurich have all the same under- 
taken the task of continuing the activities of the Association, 
that when normal conditions return it will be possible 
to resume work on a wider basis. They believe that in this 
manner they are acting in the sense of the Association’s aims 
and that the great majority of members will approve this 


oeThe 6th volume published contained 4 papers in English, 
?in French and 10 in German—most of these have been 
ready since 1939. A number of these papers had been prepared 
for the Warsaw Congress in 1940, which had to be postponed. 

“For the contents of the papers the authors alone are 
responsible. As hitherto, the titles, summaries and texts of 
illustrations have been printed in three languages. The 
Secretariat General would be glad to receive any suggestions 
for the improvement of the translations. It was very difficult 
and in certain cases even impossible for the Secretariat General 
to keep in contact with the authors, a fact that has led not 
only to delays but also to the possibility of errors in the 
matter of the corrections. 

“If conditions permit the Secretariat General in Zurich 
intends publishing the 7th volume of the ‘Publications’ in 
1943. The editors would be grateful if contributions were 
announced or sent in as soon as possible. Only such original 
treatises on the theory and practice of bridge building and 
constructional engineering as constitute valuable contributions 
to the scientific technique will be accepted. Papers previously 
published in periodicals are on principle not eligible for 
acceptance. Authors normally receive 100 specially printed 
and covered copies of their papers free of charge. The 
Secretaries General responsible for the publication of the 
6th volume herewith express their thanks to the authors for 
their collaboration and hope that it will also be possible to 
publish an extensive and valuable collection of contributions 
in future volumes.” 

Zurich, 1942 

The Secretaries General: 

Dr. Ing. M. RITTER Dr. sc. techn. F. STUSSI 
Professor at the Swiss Federal Professor at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology, Institute of Technology, 

Zurich Zurich 


Manhattan College Convocation 
MARKED BY HONORS 
Bestowed On Three Engineering Leaders 
N.S. P. E. Vice President-Elect F. H. Zurmuhlen 


Made Doctor of Engineering 


A convocation commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of its School of Engineering was held in New York 
on October 14th by Manhattan College. Despite the restraints 
of war, the occasion, which because of previous decisions could 
not well be postponed, was a colorful one and was attended by 
tepresentatives of education and government from many sections 
of the country. 

enting on the anniversary the President of the College, 
Rev. Brother A. Victor, F.S.C., Ph.D., LL., paid tribute to the 
Engineer in the following terms: 

“We rejoice today in the golden jubilee of Manhattan's 
School of Engineering. It has done faithful service to an 
ancient and honorable profession which has contributed so 
greatly to culture and civilization. But its greatest glory 
is that it has been faithful in the formation of true and 
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finished men of character, men whose lives are marked 
by ‘constancy in following the eternal principles of justice.’ 
With high courage and with God's help, it rededicates 
itself to the continued pursuit of this sublime task.” 

* * 

“The golden jubilee of Manhattan’s School of Engi- 
neering finds the school covered with well-deserved honors. 
Through its Society of Engineers and its Pi Sigma Chi, 
the Engineering honor society, the Engineering School 
has been the admiration of the rest of the College, and 
has offered an example of loyalty hard to surpass and 
difficult to emulate.” 

* 

“Manhattan’s School of Engineering is ready for the 
tasks that lie ahead. Solidly founded and well consolidated, 
the School, under God, will continue to serve America 
and to train men to conquer the wilderness, to exploit 
nature’s resources, and to bring a mathematical logic to 
the solution of tomorrow’s problems.” 

Three prominent engineers were recognized for their contribu- 
tions to the profession. The citations stated: of Emil H. Praeger, 
“He is presently directing the Department of Design, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks . . . Besides being a ‘doer’ in his profession, 
he is widely known for his lectures and writings on engineering 
subjects”; of Roy C. Cummings, “His broad and long technical 
experiences have not only deepened and expanded his personal 
knowledge of engineering, but for years have also been charging 
the extensive training and schooling which General Electric con- 
ducts for its personnel, for he has been the. generator of such 
programs”; of Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, “His accomplishments 
in his relatively short professional career are genuine tributes to 
his recognized skill and his vigorous initiative . . . Withal, he is 
willing to be spent in his constant and devoted interest in the 
development and progress of Manhattan’s Engineering School.” 


THE WORLD OF BARRIERS 


The Case For and Against Continues 
REBUTTAL BY AUTHOR 


Engineer Jacob Mark 


In the September-October issue of American Engineer, Engineer 
Preston has some interesting comments on my article “A World 
of Barriers” which appeared in the July-August number of the 
magazine. He has found an error in the New Zealand population 
figure (typographical, I assure you) which proves my barrier theory 
more conclusively. The barriers raised there have helped to keep 
the population down to only 114 million in a territory two-thirds 
as large as Japan which supports a population, 1940 estimated cen- 
sus, of seventy-two millions. He traces a parellel between United 
States colonial settlement in its first 150 years and Australia’s past 
150 years. Colonial settlement took place in a handicraft age, sail- 
ing vessels and non-steam, non-electric transport and communi- 
cations. No fair comparison can be made between 1642 and 1792 
and 1792 to 1942 periods in affording opportunity for migra- 
tion and settlement. 

Mr. Preston states correctly that Australia was an exporting 
nation before the war, producing more food than it needed. But 
because of its small population its economy has been knocked out 
of balance much more than if it had numerous people and a 
diversified economy. It is suffering from lack of manpower due 
to small population—else what is the United States Army and 
Navy doing there? And how are our forces supplied with am- 
munition and other needed commodities? By our much needed 
shipping, not by the New Zealanders and Australians, who are 
more than gallant, but who just haven’t the manpower to extract 
the resources of their land, and despite their small populations, 
they have had great depressions. 

I tried in my brief article to condense information which should 
require many chapters. The core of the idea is that man-made 
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barriers designed to favor special groups to keep advantages, have 
resulted in holding populations down and in keeping people out. 
This point, Mr. Preston has entirely missed. He cites Canada as 
an example of a country which has a population as large as can 
be expected in view of its “age”. Canada proves my point better 
than any other location. Much of Canada is in the Temperate Zone. 
Niagara in Canada has same climate and stream as Niagara in 
United States. The Canadian side has relatively few people. The 
United States side is teeming with people and activity. Canada is 
as old as the United States. Witness Montgomery's expedition in 
Revolutionary days and the battles for control between Montcalm 
and Wolfe preceding the Revolution. Canada has a low population 
because the land with small exceptions was parcelled out by Royal 
decrees to Hudson Bay Company,—to Canadian Pacific and to other 
grantees and hierarchies. Vast spaces were thereby closed to free 
movement and settlement. That’s a man-made job and has nothing 
to do with the “age” of the country—no more than the “age” of 
Alaska has to do with its emptiness. This vast territory is empty 
because of policies of our Department of Interior which tradi- 
tionally discourages settlement and thereby keeps the place a para- 
dise for large fisheries and mining interests. There are states in 
our own Republic where vast domains are controlled privately 
and where man-made barriers have kept the population sparse 
favoring cattle and timber industries. 

Now as to New Zealand and other Southwest possessions. Need 
I retell the tragic tale of the past few months when our outnum- 
bered forces have taken the worst military beating in our history? 
Why? Because of the emptiness of the vast spaces. Empty be- 
cause of restrictions and barriers. I shall set down a few random 
notes on New Zealand taken from Britannica 11th Edition. Simi- 
lar facts may be cited of other good empty spaces. As early as 
1879 New Zealand set up tariff walls. When the Kauri gum in- 
dustry began to develop and immigrants came from the Adriatic 
to exploit this industry, restrictive laws were passed to keep them 
out. By 1907 there were still many estates of 5,000 acres or over. 
The natural pastures of the country were quickly parcelled out 
in huge pastoral crown leases when the country was still young. 
In 1892 a new form of land tenure under which large areas of 
crown lands were leased for 999 years, with no right to purchase, 
was inaugurated. In 1896 an immigrant exclusion act was passed. 
On objection by England, to the exclusion act, there was then 
passed the “Reading Test Act” which is a successful trick to keep 
out immigrants. 

Nature abhors a vacuum. The empty spaces kept so by stupid, 
malevolent and selfish barriers will be filled by our people if we 
show our right to live in exercising moral principles and physical 
vigor or by other people without moral scruples or principles but 
with more vigor and energy than we have. New Zealand has 
gold, silver, coal, also copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony, and 
chrome. Oil was also found long ago near New Plymouth. That 
country can and should support millions of people if the man- 
made fences are let down. 

Mr. Preston makes a statement that Canada is vastly more 
advanced industrially than United States and far better able to 
support its own defense. That will need a lot of statistical bol- 
stering when we know Canada’s vastness, its long coast line, its tiny 
navy, its little army, and its too small population with Canadian 
French divisibility. The sententious statement that “no small part 
of New York City’s population must be regarded as parasitic 
upon the body of the United States,” is as much without founda- 
tion as the actions of many of our good people who believe 
they are wiser than Providence and who proceed to cut the 
universe to their own rigid pattern. 

In conclusion, if I may sum up in an over-simplified statement 
the phenomenon of the present world revolution. The degenerate 
Hitler is trying to enslave people, tie them down, fence them in, 
and control their movements and lives and destroy them at will. 
His opponents must be for free movement, settlement, economic 
self-determination—a world free of artificial barriers. They will 
be for that or perish. 
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COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
by 
Engineer W. H. Rabe 


To the Editor: 


You invited comments on Jacob Mark's “A World of Barrie’ 
in the July-August number of The American Engineer. I thigh 
it is a very interesting article and believe you deserve op 
mendation particularly for publishing statements critical of th 
engineer-organization movement itself. 


Nearly everybody enjoys debate and a periodical can be maé 
more interesting by printing a variety of ideas. Besides, if a 
engineer’s social and political thinking is to be stimulated, ther 
would seem to be no better forum for such a purpose than his 
professional magazine. 


If the barriers which Mr. Mark deplored are removed, it yi 
have to be a gradual process in the case of those which hay 
stood a long time, and their dissolution will in the main hay 
to be brought about through the efforts and behavior of the sever 
groups against whom they seem to be erected. I believe this » 
be true because the under-dog must invariably go more than half 
“ay in getting out of the dog-house, regardless of the merits of 
the case, and because in many cases those on the wrong side of 
the fence themselves originally began the erection of the barrier, 
which later was built higher by those now dominant. The barrier; 
only chance of removal will be a gradual disintegration from 
lack of repair as the dominant group over several generations o 
centuries loses its interest in maintaining the barrier. 


Your editorial “If Peace Comes” was very good. You are 
right in advocating that we should get away from the practice of 
trying to maintain various man-made policies in a state of static. 
This should apply to economic practices, national boundaries and 
everything that man has devised. The result of an attempt ata 
static anchorage is war, either internal or international. Engineers 
and all others should be encouraged to think clearly and objec- 
tively on all questions. There has been too much tendency to all 
a man g communist for permitting his thoughts to wander off a 
well-worn conventional path. 


However, in spite of the desirability of broadening the thinking 
of engineers and improving their versatility, it seems to me that 
the N.S.P.E. would perform a wise service in encouraging prac 
ticing engineers to improve themselves as engineers. An engineet 
particularly one of extrovert temperament, could easily become 
interested in so many broadening activities that he might have to 
think of himself as a former engineer. He should above all els 
try to become more learned, ingenious, thorough and valuable a 
an engineer. We often talk about emulating certain professioml 
practices of medical men, but as any one of us needs medical 
attention he seeks a doctor who is clever in his work and who 
may not be any good at anything but doctoring. 


It is rather easy for a practicing engineer to go to seed unles 
there is a constant challenge to his engineering wits and know 
edge. The N.S.P.E. might do more good in encouraging its 
members to keep on their toes technically than to concern itsé 
so much about improvements to undergraduate education. In 4 
number of other professional fields there seems to be more active 
interest in adult education than in the field of professional engi 
neering. Besides providing this encouragement to its members, the 
Society might become more attractive to prospective members of 
the type which is strongly inclined technically. I am not advo 
cating the branching-out into fields of education and dissemination 
of technical information already covered by other organizations 
and institutions but merely more emphasis in articles and 
speeches on the engineer’s main line. 


It seems to me that The American Engineer has improved 
considerably since several years ago. You have had an ever increas 
ing number of thought-provoking articles. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Issues 1942-1943 Roster 


The New Roster of Registered Civil Engineers and Land 
Surveyors issued by the Department of Professional and Voca- 
tional Standards lists the following table of contents: 

Civil Engineers Section: 

Law 
Rules 
Roster—Civil Engineers 
Alphabetical List 
Certificates expired (subject to reinstatement) 
Recapitulation 
Structural engineers 
Structural engineers (expired ) 
Geographical list 
Numerical list 
Land Surveyors Section: 
Law 
Rules 
Alphabetical list 
Licenses expired (subject to reinstatement) 
Recapitulation 
Geographical list 
Numerical list 

The information is presented in an attractive and readable 
manner and contains all that is necessary in a Directory of this 
kind. Copies of the publication may be obtained upon the payment 
of $1.00 by addressing the Department. 

For information purposes, the members of the State Board of 
Registration are noted below. Attention is directed to the fact 
that the Board has two offices. 


STATE BOARD OF REGISTRATION FOR 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Asa G. Proctor, President Henry D. Dewell, Vice-President 
Bank of America Building 604 Mission Street 
Woodland San Francisco 
Mark M. Falk 
251 Kearny Street 
San Francisco 
H. M. Jones Secretary Principal Office: 
907 State Building 529 Business & Professions 
Los Angeles Bldg. 
Pecos H. Calahan, Asst. Sec. Sacramento 
529 Business & Professions Branch Office: 
Bldg. 907 State Building 
Sacramento Los Angeles 


INDIANA 


State Societies Host to N.S.P.E. 


The Indiana Society of Professional Engineers and the Indiana 
Engineering Council collaborated in playing host to the National 
Society of Professional Engineers at its streamlined Annual Meet- 
ing held in Indianapolis on October 31st. The several sessions of 

’ State groups and the joint meetings were presided over by 
Vice President Ralph Simpson of the Indiana Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Capt. Ben H. Petty, President of the Indaina 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


Section of A.S.C.E., Secretary F. A. Henning of the Indiana 
Council, Vice President John C. Siegesmund of the Indiana 
Society and President Clyde A. Walb of the Indiana Society who 
also addressed the All Engineers Dinner held in the Chateau 
Room of the Claypool Hotel. 


Engineers For Civilian Defense 


The Indiana Defense Council has organized an Engineering 
Advisory Committee in each county. These Committees will be 
called upon for technical assistance by County Civilian Defense 
Director. All engineering organizations have been urged to aid 
in securing volunteer personnel for these committees. All 
Indiana engineers should accept this opportunity for service. 


Concern Over Merit System 


The apprehension caused by press reports of last summer to the 
effect that under the guise of emergency legislation an effort -would 
be made to abolish the merit system in public office, continues 
unabated. The Indiana Society is striving to awaken public and 
professional interest to prevent loss of the ground gained after 
many years of effort. To allow the Highway Department to fall 
back into political control would be a blow to the public welfare 
as well as to the Engineer. 


LOUISIANA 


Board Licenses Four 


From Assistant Secretary W. Fleming Scofield of the Louisiana 
State Board of Engineering Examiners comes the information 
that at its November meeting the Board approved licenses to 
the following: 

Mr. David Geier 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Civil Engineer 
Mr. Charles Richard Rostron 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Civil Engineer 
Mr. Kenneth Edward Britain 
Houston, Texas 
Surveyor 
Mr. Frank Morris Richie 
Houma, Louisiana 
Surveyor 


NEW YORK 
Society Postpones Fall Meeting 


After a canvass of opinion, the Board of Directors decided 
that in the face of the demands of War and the difficulty of 
travel, the Fall meeting of the State Society might well be 
postponed. Should necessity arise, correspondence would be utilized 
to transact business and gather opinions. 


Federal Practice Protested 
The policy of seeking professional services on a basis of com- 
petitive bidding has long been deemed prejudicial to the public 
welfare and inimical to professional standards. Despite condemna- 
tion, certain governmental agencies persist in this pernicious 
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practice. The following indicates the problem and the action 
taken on a recent case in New York: 


NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
COMMITTEE ON ETHICS AND PRACTICE 
Progress Report—November 30, 1942 
The Federal Public Housing Authority, through its regional 
representative, recently invited Professional Engineers to bid 
competitively for engineering work in Niagara County. To sup- 
port the local County Chapter of the State Society, the following 
telegram was sent by this Committee: 
October 14, 1942 
A. L. Williams 
709 Cedar Ave. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
It is definitely unprofessional for engineers to bid 
competitively for engineering work. The authority should 
be so informed and should be advised to select engineers 
on basis of qualifications and subsequently to settle fee 
by mutual agreement with established standards as a 
guide. 
D. B. Steinman 
The Niagara County Chapter thereupon adopted resolutions 
branding the proposed competitive procedure as being in violation 
of the Society’s Code of Ethics and requesting appropriate action 
by the State Society. In compliance with this request, President 
jJemes F. Fairman addressed a letter to the Federal Public 
Housing Authority recording the attitude of the Profession relative 
to this unethical practice and requesting discontinuance. Copy 
of President Fairman’s communication is appended to this report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Ethics and Practice 
by D. B. Steinman, Chairman 


Federal Public Housing Authority 
270 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

“It has come to our attention that the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, through one of its representatives, Mr. Arthur M. 
Blaine, has solicited competitive bids for the professional services 
of land surveyors in connection with a housing development in 
the City of Niagara Falls, New York. 

You are probably well aware that one does not ask physicians 
or lawyers to bid competitively in the rendering of professional 
services, and no physician or lawyer of the type one would 
desire to have serve him would offer his services on any such basis. 
The same thing is true of engineers and surveyors. 

In any profession worthy of the name, it is unethical for the 
practitioners to compete with their fellows on the basis of 
professional fees or other financial reward and the codes of 
ethics of the professional societies specifically forbid their mem- 
bers to seek to sell their services on the basis of competitive 
bidding. 

This Society consists of professional engineers and land 
surveyors licensed by the State of New York. It is affiliated with 
corresponding societies in most of the other states which have 
similar licensing laws. All the licensing laws are based on the 
premise of safeguarding life, health and property of the citizens 
of the state by restricting the practice of professional engineering 
and land surveying to properly qualified persons. 

Every profession, unfortunately, has a fringe of quacks, ambu- 
lance chasers and chiselers, but we are sure that the Federal 
Public Housing Authority would not desire to retain the services 
of persons of that type. In order to avoid that possibility, as well 
as to cooperate constructively in safeguarding life, health and 
property, we are sure that the Authority will be glad to discon- 
tinue the practice of soliciting competitive bids for the profes- 
sional services of engineers and surveyors.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) James F. Fairman 
President 
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OHIO 


President’s Monthly Letter 


The monthly epistles of President Kennedy always manifey 
the energy and activity of the axthor. They make interesting 
reading, as may be noted: 

“Fellow Engineers: 

“Many people throughout the world today don’t know whid 
way to turn. They are confused, worried, disheartened and dij 
couraged. They are told they are fighting for their very existeng, 
to preserve their way of life and all that they hold near and dea 

“A twist of the radio dials and what do they have to encourage 
and inspire them! Something like this—Your hair must pos. 
tively have our product to restore its natural lustre. Cleanse you 
skin and preserve your complexion by using our one and onl 
No tooth brush will do a complete job but this one. Use oy 
marvelous dentifrice containing some mysterious magic ingredient 
to make your teeth sparkle. Our soap is the only kind tp 
eliminate B.O. Take only genuine so and so to relieve headache 
Take pills for acid stomach, pills for your liver, protect the tubes 
in your kidneys, smoke our cigarettes for your throat’s sake, chey 
gum for your digestion, wash your clothes the right way, star 
the day by loading up with vitamins. Every famous athlete owe; 
his success to eating our cereals or our enriched bread. Eat our 
hams and bacon only. They come from contented pigs that have 
made perfect hogs of themselves. And so it goes, on and on fat 
into the night. 

“Then the news. Did you say news! Commentators, corre. 
spondents, official releases, communiques, confidential and sensi. 
tional military analysts, self styled experts of all kinds. What 
can be done, what can’t be done, what has been done, what 
hasn’t been done, what probably may be done, claims and counter. 
claims. Oh, what’s the use! Turn off the dial. 

“Small wonder there is indecision on every hand. The ob. 
jective seems to be to keep after them, to hammer away, repeti- 
tion, to break down their resistance and make them like it. Just 
what are we fighting to preserve? What a welcome relief to 
hear the son say, ‘Dad, help me with some problems in circles 
tonight, will you?’ Yes indeed, that request makes sense. 

. “Let’s get some straight thinking started in this old world of 
ours. Don’t you think we can use some of that orderly thinking 
the Engineer is noted for, based on facts and not on fancies! 
Well, I do.” 

Bulletin Items 


The following are excerpts from the October Bulletin: 

The 1942 Directory will contain the names of all members in 
good standing, and that means members whose 1942 and/or 1941 
dues are paid. The Trustees have so ordered. At the October 
meeting it was moved, seconded, and passed that the Directory be 
printed in accordance with the Constitution, with special reference 
to Article 9 of the By-Laws which says: “A member shall be 
dropped from the membership rolls if dues are not remitted 
within twelve (12 months from the due date...” ’ 

It will be the fattest Directory in the history of the Ohio 
Society, getting on toward 1800 names now and all the others 
that come in while we can still insert ‘em. Let's try to make it 
2000 . . . On the subject of directories, that’s a nice-looking new 
Roster of the Ohio Professional Engineers and Surveyors. Many 
prospects. 

“Salaries of Engineers in Public Employment” by Lloyd Chacey 
is almost a best seller. About 2200 copies were sent out to out 
members, to technical societies, libraries, magazines, etc. Well 
inquiries have come in from several states and even some orders 
at a buck a copy. The ASCE, which already had a comp Copy, 
ordered and paid for seven more. 

Bits from the Minutes. Perhaps at chapter meeting youve 
already heard a report on the October Trustees meeting. We're 
in the black; our total assets at the end of September were 
$3226.22. We had 1749 members, 1245 with their 1942 dues 
paid and 504 still in good standing from ’41. The 1942 remit 
tances and new memberships are coming in well, and we hope out 
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members won't delay paying their 1942 dues even if it’s not 
requisite to having their names in the Directory as erroneously 
,nnounced. 

Examinations for everybody may be a subject that is nearer 
than some think, for the Trustees voted to refer to our Legislative 
Committee the matter of changing the registration law to 
require exams for every applicant for a license. The Committee 
also is to consider an “Engineers in Training” plan whereby the 

grad can take his theoretical exam before he’s rusty and 
then, while he gets experience for the professional exam, be 
registered with the license board as in training and receive proper 
recognition from the chapters of the professional society . . . 
More news: Engineer Robert N. Waid is back at the old stand 
4s chairman of our Legislative Committee. 

Lack of space prevents publication of the entire Bulletin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Society Convention 
The 1943 Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers is scheduled for January 22nd and 23rd. 
All Chapters are urged to be prepared for an active and perhaps 
controversial two day session. The period of the statewide mem- 
bership competition for the Laurie Cup has been extended to the 
date of the Convention. 


Philadelphia Notes 

On October 2nd and 3rd resolutions were passed by the Phila- 
delphia Chapter petitioning the State Society to authorize an 
Affliate Association to be composed of “Engineers in Training”. 
This is a progressive action which will doubtless have its 
counterpart in other States before long. 

At its November Meeting, the Chapter welcomed eleven new 
members and noted the application of eight engineers. 


Pittsburgh Area 

The Third Thursday of each month is the regular meeting 
date of the Pittsburgh Chapter. All engineers are invited to 
attend the meetings. Seven additions to the Chapter Membership 
were noted at the last meeting. The question of Engineers in 
Training presents certain problems in the minds of some members 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter and a full dress discussion may shortly 
be forthcoming. 

Harrisburg Chapter 

Five new members in one meeting and at least one additional 
prospective member was the report of the Membership Committee 
ata recent meeting. This is keeping pace with other Pennsylvania 
Chapters. 


Dr. F. HERBERT SNOW | 


The passing of Dr. F. Herbert Snow, Consulting Engineer for 
the City of Harrisburg, will leave an unfillable void in the ranks 
of the Chapter and of the profession. Dr. Snow has been termed 
the father of the Pennsylvania Registration Act. He was the author 
of the Original Law and was one of the Founders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Professional Engineers. 

"Dr. Snow came to Harrisburg in 1905 as chief engineer of 
the newly-created State Department of Health. At that time he 
was called upon to enforce the so-called ‘purity water law’ to sup- 
press typhoid and other diseases, other acts relating to municipal 
sanitation and public hygiene and bring about installation of mod- 
“m water supply and sewerage systems. 

‘His efforts in Pennsylvania reduced the death rate from typhoid 
67 per cent to an almost negligible figure. While chief engineer 
for the Health Department he was largely responsible for the 
building of the city’s river front intercepting sewer, drawing ini- 
tal Plans and specifications. 

Dr. Snow also constructed the Mont Alto, Cresson and Ham- 
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burg Hospitals for treatment of tuberculosis, was consulting engi- 
neer when the Masonic Homes were started at Elizabethtown, had 
charge of the engineering reclamation of Austin when it was 
wiped out by the bursting of a huge dam and had charge of fund 
expenditures by the State for the care of citizens of Gettysburg 
in 1913 at the fiftieth anniversary of the Civil War battle there. 
For this work he received a medal from the Federal Commission. 

“In 1914 Dr. Snow was appointed chief engineer of the Public 
Service Commission, now the Public Utility Commission, and con- 
tinued in that office until 1932 when he retired and became sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Water Works Association. He was 
secretary emeritus at the time of his death, and senior member of 
Snow-Weaver Industrial Management. 

“While engineer for the State Utility Board he directed elimi- 
nation of more than 1000 grade crossings at a cost of $225,000,- 
000, was an expert on utility valuation and rate making and for 
a number of years was on the advisory committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission bureau of valuation. 

Founded Society 

“In 1908 he founded the Engineers Society of Pennsylvania here, 
later was president and in 1937 was elected an honorary member, 
a tribute given to only a few nationally prominent men by the 
organization. 

“He was past president of the New Jersey, Philadelphia-Dela- 
ware section of the American Society of Civil Engineers, a member 
of the American Association of Civil Engineers, York and Scottish 
Rite branches of Masonry and St. Stephens Episcopal Cathedral.” 


TEXAS 


The American Engineer is indebted to the Texas State Board 
of Registration, especially Secretary Carl L. Svenson, for its 
cooperation in the matter of furnishing the following information: 


REGISTRATION BOARD ACTIVITIES 
REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR 


Under date of September 8th, The Board of Registration 
transmitted its 5th Annual Report to Governor Stevenson. The 
letter of presentation and the report follow. 

“Hon Coke Stevenson 
Governor of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Sir: 

Complying with Section 10 of Senate Bill No. 74, 
Acts Regular Session, 45th Texas Legislature, we have 
the honor to transmit, for The State Board of Registra- 
tion for Professional Engineers, report of its transaction 
of the preceding year, September 1, 1941 to August 31, 
1942, its Fifth Annual Report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. E. Hudnall, Chairman 
State Board of Registration 
Attest: for Professional Engineers 
(Signed) Carl L. Svenson, Secretary 
Board Seal” 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR 
FOR THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1, 1941—AUGUST 31, 1942 


During the year the Board held nine meetings, two regular and 
seven called, one of the called meetings being of three days and 
one of four days duration. One meeting was held in Dallas, one 
meeting in Beaumont, all other meetings having been held in 
Austin. 

Applications for registration to practice professional engineer- 
ing in the State of Texas accepted by the Board during the year 
numbered 369—an increase of 101 over the preceding fiscal 
year—bringing the total for the life of the Board to 6216. 

The Board since its last report to you has passed on 345 
applications—this being an increase of 29 over the number 
passed on during the preceding year—of which 284 were voted 
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registration, 40 were rejected and 21 granted permission to take 
12B examination. 

Of those passed to registration 162 were under the provisions 
of Section 12a of the Engineering Registration Act, 3 under 12b, 
85 under 12c, 9 under 18 (on reconsideration), and 25 under 
Section 21. 

During the year the Board gave oral and written examinations 
to 11 applicants for registration under Section 12b, of whom 3 
were passed to registration and 8 failed to pass the examination. 

During the year the Board acted on 20 requests for recon- 
sideration from Section: voted to change the Section on 16 and 
to make no change on 4. It reconsidered requests for recon- 
sideration on 28 rejected applications, voted 16 to registration. 
granted registration under Section 12b subject to passing of the 
required examinations to 3, and voted to make no change in its 
earlier ex-findings in 9 cases. Reconsidered 31 requests for change 
in branch, granted 28 changes and voted to make no change on 3. 

Personal appearances before the Board were had by 15 applicants 
each of which hearings was of approximately thirty minutes 
duration. 

Reports were received by the Board during the year of the 
deaths of 20 registered professional engineers. 

Before the Board for action at this time are a total of 124 
applications of which 27 are incomplete as to reference letters, 
28 are in the 12b (examination) file, and 69 are ready for 
inspection by the Board. 

Since Professional Engineering Registration was legalized in 
Texas January 1, 1938, the Board has passed on a total of 6092 
applications, of which 5294 were passed to registration and 798 
were rejected. Of those who were passed to registration 26 have 
registered under a section other than that of their original 
registration. Of the total of 5294 voted registration 2730 have 
been passed to registration under Section 12a of the Act (gradu- 
ate engineers), 93 under Section 12b (in which section the 
passing of written examinations is required), 966 under Section 
12c (long experience and responsible charge of important engi- 
neering work and under which applications could be received 
by the Board for five years only after the passage of the Act), 
1279 under Section 18 (»nder which applications could be 
received by the Board for one year only after passage of the Act), 
and 226 under Section 21 (reciprocity from other states or the 
National Bureau of Engineering Registration). 

At its regular meeting of September 6, 1941, officers elected 
to serve the Board for the ensuing year, and they have so served 
with the exception noted hereafter, were Chairman J. S. Hudnall 
of Tyler, Vice-Chairman A. F. Mitchell of Corsicana, and 
Secretary F. E. Rightor of San Antonio. 

The terms of Mr. Ed. C. Connor and Mr. George R. Brown 
expired on September 24, 1941 and Governor Coke Stevenson 
appointed Mr. J. B. Thomas of Fort Worth and Mr. E. W. 
Pittman of Beaumont as members of the Board for six year terms 
to succeed Mr. Connor and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Thomas qualified on October 24, 1941 and attended his 
first Board meeting on December 11, 1941. Mr. Pittman qualified 
on October 25, 1941 and attended his first Board meetiiz on 
October 26, 1941. They have served on the Board since their 
appointment. 

The death of Secretary F. E. Rightor on March 1, 1942 
created a vacancy on the Board. A special meeting of the Board 
was called by Chairman Hudnall on March 4, 1942 at which time 
Carl L. Svensen of Lubbock was elected Secretary and the 
Chairman was directed to notify the Governor of the vacancy on 
the Board due to the death of Mr. Rightor. Mr. Datus E. Proper 
of San Antonio was appointed by Governor Stevenson to serve 
the unexpired term of Mr. Fred E. Rightor (deceased). 

Mr. Proper qualified on March 13, 1942 and attended his first 
Board meeting on March 27 and 28, 1942. He has served on 
the Board since his appointment. 

The Board extends its appreciation to Governor Stevenson for 
the prompt attention given to the appointment of Board Members 
and in particular for the care and thought given to this matter 
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as evidenced by the appointment of outstanding engineers. 

During the year the Board suffered a great loss by the sudden 
death on March 1, 1942 of its Member-Secretary, Mr. Fred § 
Rightor. At the first meeting of the Board on September 24, 1937 
in Austin, Mr. Rightor was elected Secretary. By his executive 
ability, efficiency, and energy he organized and developed th 
work of the Board to the extent that the Texas Board obtained , 
position of the highest recognized standing among the Engineg. 
ing Registration Boards of the country. 

Included as a part of this report is a copy of the July 194 
Roster of Registered Professional Engineers in Texas, which was 
issued under provisions of Section 11 of the Same Act as brings 
out this report. This year’s Roster was in the mail August 8, 1942 
4902 copies having been sent out, one having gone to you at tha 
time. 

The Roster carries, in addition to listings of the Registered 
Professional Engineers of Texas, copy of the Engineering Regis 
tration Act of Texas, of the By-Laws and Rules aad Regulations 
of the Board, of the Code of Ethics to which all applicants for 
Professional Engineering Registration in this State subscribe, lig 
of accredited undergraduate engineering curricula of the Engineer 
Council for Professional Development, information as to Recipro- 
cal Registration, and statistics as to Texas’ registration. 

The Board was pleased to have had continued opportunity 
assist in National Defense Work by giving out information as to 
Professional Engineers registered in the State, by cooperating with 
military and engineering leaders, furnishing affidavits of pro 
fessional registration and in any other ways possible. 

The State Departments have shown that same friendly coopera 
tion which they have given the Board since its inception which 
cooperation is sincerely appreciated. Please be assured that the 
Board will continue to carry on in an honest effort to give to the 
people of Texas all protection possible under the provisions of 


Senate Bill 74, Acts Regular Session, 45th Texas Legislature. 
REGULAR MEETING—October 8th 


A regular meeting of the Board was held in the Board Offices, 
511 Ewell Nalle Building in Austin on September 17, 18 and 19, 
1942. Officers elected for the ensuing fiscal year were: Mr. A. FE. 
Mitchell of Corsicana, Chairman; Mr. J. B. Thomas of Fort Worth, 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Carl L. Svensen of Lubbock, Secretary 
(Re-elected ). 

Business transacted at this meeting included the registration of 
sixty-one applicants, which brings the total number of applicants 
passed to registration to 5324. 

Examinations were held on September 18 and 19 for applicants 
for registeration under Section 12(B) of the Registration Ac. 
Nineteen applicants appeared for examination. 

Information on the transactions of the Board for the fiscal year— 
September 1, 1941 to August 31, 1942 includes the following: 

During the year the Board held nine meetings, two regular and 
seven called, one of the called meetings being of three days and 
one of four days duration. One meeting was held in Dallas, one 
meeting in Beaumont, all other meetings having been held in 
Austin. 

Applications for registration to practice professional engineering 
in the State of Texas accepted by the Board during the year 
numbered 369—an increase of 101 over the preceding fiscal yeat 
—bringing the total for the life of the Board to 6216. 

During the year the Board has passed on 345 applications— 
this being an increase of 29 over the number passed on during 
the preceding year—of which 284 were voted registration, 40 
were rejected and 21 granted permission to take 12B~examination. 

Since Professional Engineering Registration was legalized i 
Texas January 1, 1938, the Board has passed on a total of 6092 
applications, of which 5294 were passed to registration and 7% 
were rejected. Of those who were passed to registration 26 having 
reregistered under a Section other than that of their original tes 
tration. Of the total of 5294 voted registration 2730 have bee 
passed to registration under Section 12A of the Act ( graduate 
engineers), 93 under Section 12B (in which Section the passing 
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of written examination is required), 966 under Section 12C 
(long experience and responsible charge of important engineering 
work and under which application could be received by the 
Board for five years only after the passage of the Act), 1279 
ynder Section 18 (under which applications could be received 
by the Board for one year only after passage of the Act), and 226 
under Section 21 (reciprocity from other states or the National 
Bureau of Engineering Registration ) . 

During the year the Board suffered a great loss by the sudden 
death on March 1, 1942 of its Member-Secretary, Mr. Fred E. 
Rightor. At the first meeting of the Board on September 24, 1937, 
in Austin, Mr. Rightor was elected Secretary. By his executive 
ability, efficiency, and energy he organized and developed the 
work of the Board to the extent that the Texas Board obtained 
, position of the highest recognized standing among the Enginer- 
ing Registration Boards of the country. 

The death of Secretary F. E. Rightor on March 1, 1942 
created a vacancy on the Board. A special meeting of the Board 
was called by Chairman Hubnall on March 4, 1942 at which time 
Carl L. Svensen of Lubbock was elected Secretary. Mr. Datus E. 
Proper of San Antonio was appointed by Governor Stevenson to 
grve the unexpired term of Mr. Fred E. Rightor. 


Special Meeting—October 19th 


The Texas State Board of Registration held a called meeting 
in Houston on Monday, October ]|9th. Oral examinations and 
hearings for applicants in Houston and vicinity were held. 
Twenty-seven applicants were passed to registration. A considerable 
amount of Board business was transacted. Included in this was a 
motion permitting courtesy examinations: 

“An applicant for registration under Section 12, Sub- 
section (B), who cannot conveniently come to Texas 
for the examination may be allowed to take it with one 
of the other Member Boards of the National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, with the 
permission of, and under the supervision of, said other 
Board, provided at least four members of the Texas 
Board give written approval.” 

In this the Texas Board will cooperate with other State Boards. 
Florida was the first State Board to pass a resolution making 
provision for such courtesy examinations. Maryland has just made 
affangements to give a courtesy examination to a Texas applicant 
who is located in Washington, D. C. 

A number of registered engineers called at the Board meeting 
and discussed matters of import to engineering registration. 

* * * * * 


Thank you Secretary Svenson! 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Society Active 
Despite the exigencies of war, the West Virginia Society 
remains a most active organization. Its annual meeting presented 


an interesting program including addresses by Dean E. A. 
Holbrook, President of the National Society of Professional 


Engineers and Col. Frederick A. Muhlenberg of the U. S. Corps 


of Engineers. Visitors from neighboring states, including Secretary 
larson of N.S.P.E. were in attendance. 


“West Virginia Engineer” Notes 


From that excellent publication, THE WEST VIRGINIA ENGI- 
NEER, come the following items: 

How Far Have We Gone? 

It's always interesting and instructive to check back and see 
how far an organization has progressed In other words, how 
near has the goal been approached which was established by its 
founders. We think this applies to the West Virginia Society of 
Professional Engineers. Way back in 1934, a splendid group of 
Projects was listed by the organization. We think it will be 


worth the time of every engineer to study this list, note what 
accomplishments have been reached, and then see what there 
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remains to be done. We believe that few engineers would question 
that these thoughts are worthy of the support of every one who 
has the interest of this Society at heart. j 7 

1—Perfection of the State licensing law to make it fully 
effective. 

2—Elimination of present exemptions in the State licensing 
law. 

3—Every Engineer in the State to be a licensed Professional 
Engineer. 

4—Every licensed Professional Engineer to be a member of the 
State Society. 

5—A Chapter in every center of population. 

6—The Designation “Engineer” permitted only to licensed 
Professional Engineers. 

7—More adequate enforcement of the licensing law. 

8—All income from licensing fees to be used for adminis- 
tration, enforcement and direct benefits. 

9—A full-time paid Secretary. 

10—Official recognition of the State Society in the administration 
of the licensing law. 

11—Correction of any local laws, ordinances or rulings con- 


dicting with the State licensing law. 


12—Stopping any legislation tending to restrict the rights of 
practice of Engineers. 

13—Stopping all practice of Engineering by non-engineers. 

14—Organization of a State Classified Service list on a proper 
basis of titles, qualifications and salaries for Engineering positions. 

15—Proper recognition of the Engineers in private practice. 

16—Stimulation of public works and construction programs to 
relieve unemployment. 

17—A persistent drive against fee competition and free engi- 
neering services. 

18—Education of officials and the public on the proper way to 
engage Engineering services. 

19—Violations of professional ethics to be made legal ground 
for revocation of license. 

20—Cooperation with the State Registration Board in elimi- 
nating the unqualified and the unfit. 

21—Representative of Engineers in the organizations of gov- 
ernment. 

22—Appointment of Engineers on public boards and committees. 

23—Election of Engineers in public office. 

24—Representation of Engineers in planning State and local 
legislation involving governmental efficiency, public works, and 
Engineering interests. 

25—Retaining of best legal counsel to represent the interests 
of the Profession in legislation, enforcement, and civic affairs. 

26—Furnishing speakers to address audiences on public and 
professional problems. 

27—A program of newspaper publicity to acquaint the public 
with the accomplishments, qualifications, and ideals of Engineers. 

28—Protection of the economic interests of Engineers in public 
employ and private practice. 

29—Cooperation with Engineering colleges. 

30—Selective limitation of engineering students. 

31—Strengthening the curricula of the Engineering colleges in 
cultural studies and economics. 

32—Simplifying and unifying the 
degrees. 

33—Encouraging the requirement of cultural college training 
as a prerequisite for admission to Engineering schools. 

34—Qualification for license, for membership in national tech- 
nical societies, and for professional degrees to be made coordi- 
nated and simultaneous. 

35—Establishing a system of counsel and guidance for pros- 
pective Engineers extending from high school to final admission 
into the Profession. 

36—Unification of high qualification standards for licensing 
in ali States. 

37—Simplification of procedure for reciprocal licensing in all 
States. 

38—Extension of Engineers’ licensing to all States. 


system of Engineering 
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39—Unification of State Societies of Professional Engineers. 

40—Recognition of the scientific qualifications of Engineers in 
the analysis of social, economic and governmental problems. 

41—Stimulating governmental appropriations for valuable En- 
gineering surveys and researches. 

42—High standards of compensation for Engineering services. 

43—-Maintaining a united front for the Engineers of this State. 

44—Developing a clearly-recognized line of demarcation be- 
tween the Engineer and the non-engineer. 

45—Developing opportunities for public service by Engineers. 

46—Developing the spirit of all Engineers being united in one 
professional brotherhood. 


Chapter News 
Under this heading are reports from Southeast, Charleston, 
Eastern, T. Moore Jackson, Fairmont, Huntington, Morgantown, 
Parkersburg, Northern Panhandle and Mingo Chapters. These 
reports list the officers and generally indicate the status and 
activities of the several units. They are worth noting. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Chapter Members , Assoc. Juniozs Total 
Bluefield 52 41 _ 93 
Charleston 187 9 21 287 
Clarksburg 40 3 2 45 
Elkins 22 8 3 = Fe 
Fairmont 22 35 -- 57 
Huntington 29 33 3 65 
Morgantown 24 19 19 62 
Parkersburg 14 14 — 28 
Wheeling 28 24 3 55 
Williamson 9 4 — 13 
Totals 427 260 51 738 


(This includes members in good standing in the 10 clubs, 
including the 120 members who are shown above as unpaid. 
These members will be carried on the Society rolls as members 
until the end of 1942, according to the usual custom.) 


The West Virginia State Planning Board 


The material on this subject, prepared by the Executive 
Secretary of The Board, outlines the scope and problems of this 
agency and includes a comprehensive and instructive organization 
chart. 


Society Nominates Officers 

Following is a list of the persons designated by the Nominating 
Committee to serve as officers during 1943. Insomuch as the 
balloting closed on November 20th, the nominees are presently 
officers elect. 

for PRESIDENT 

O. M. Jones, Glen Ferris 

for 1st VICE-PRESIDENT 

W. S. Downs, Morgantown 

for 2nd VICE-PRESIDENT 

Charles Snyder, Fairmont 


for TREASURER 

Robert Williamson, Jr., Charleston 
for DIRECTOR—1943 

George C. Barnes, Jr., Williamson 
for DIRECTORS—1945 

E. D. Baker, Elkins 

J. M. Clark, Sr., Charleston 


Clarence Churchill, Clarksburg 
J. N. Wallace, Huntington 


Salary Schedule Reported 
In progress reports submitted to the State Society, two sep 


arate Committees on Salary Schedules indicate that a study of 
previous proposals, made by various engineering groups, revel 
considerable differences in both qualifications and _ salaries jp 
available schedules. The suggestions of these Committees, which 
are published in The West Virginia Engineer, deserve the con. 
sideration and comments of the Engineers of West Virginia. Ty 
an outsider, the salaries appear too small. 


West Virginia University 
DEDICATES MINERAL INDUSTRIES BLDG. 

With impressive ceremonies attended by high officials of gov. 
ernment and industry and by representatives of educational, 
scientific and professional institutions, the new Mineral Industries 
Building of the University was dedicated on October 16th 
and 17th.. 

In his public announcement, Governor Matthew M. Neely 
advised that plans for Colleges of Medicine and Aeronautical 
Engineering were in the making. Various scientific groups held 
special meetings during the two day session. 


WISCONSIN 


Board Registers Twelve 

Through the courtesy of the Registration Board comes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“At its meeting in October the Wisconsin Registration Board 
of Architects and Professional Engineers registered the following 
as professional engineers in Wisconsin: 

Bergstrom, Carl V. Madison, Wisconsin 
Brokaw, Max P. Madison, Wisconsin 
Copeland, Mark W. Wilmington, Delaware 
Daniels, Francis W. Cleveland, Ohio 
Hopwood, Robert H. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kutchera, Don H. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Knutsen, Harold W. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Lincoln, Allan B. Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Manierre, George Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Reuss, Willard H. Bellevue, Pennsylvania 
Peters, Donald C. Columbus, Nebraska 
Whalen, William E. Toledo, Ohio 


Very truly yours, 
Josephine V. Hughes, Acting Secretar) 


@ PIPE @ VALVES 
Electric Weld Iron Body 
Seamless Forged Steel 
Spiral Weld Cast Steel 

Lap Weld and 

Butt Weld Special 
Steel—Wrought Iron Alloys 


Shore-Dredge 


Shop Facilities 
for Threading 
Large O.D. Pipe 


IF IT'S MADE ASK ALBERT! Odd and Large Sizes a Specialty—!/g" to 72" 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK on Atlantic Seaboard 


— FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ———- 


ALSO RECONDITIONED PIPE—VALVES—FITTINGS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


No. 13th at Berry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 


FITTINGS PILING 
Welding ARMCO 

Tube Turns ‘foungstown 

Fabricated 

Cast Iron Points 

Forged Steel Sleeves 

Cast Steel all 

Malleable Specifications 
Dresser 
Victaulic Power Piping 


Fabrication by 
Electric and 


Acetylene Welding 
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(Cont. from Page 7) 


THE ENGINEER AS A CITIZEN 


more than a privilege, it is a duty, and a duty that is too often 
neglected. It is the duty of the citizen to bear arms in defense of 
his country, but we have learned that we cannot safely leave 
this to voluntary action. It is also the duty of the citizen to pay 
taxes and yet if this were optional it is very doubtful if we would 
collect enough revenue to defray the cost of government. The 
duty to vote is as fundamental as the duty to bear arms or to pay 
taxes and it may well be doubted if we can much longer afford to 
leave this purely to the convenient whim of the voter. The thought 
is expressed with increasing frequency that there should be some 
reasonable penalty imposed on the non-voter. The view of the 
engineer on this subject might well prove very enlightening. 

Again, we, under our present election system, vote on person- 
lities rather than on issues. In every election contest the personal- 
ities involved and the issue advanced are combined in such a con- 
fusing manner that it is almost impossible for the voter to cast 
an intelligent vote and it is equally difficult for even the most 
experienced political observer to interpret the result of any elec- 
tion after the returns have come in. Would it not be possible to 
introduce a reform whereunder it would be possible to vote on 
one issue at a time, devoid of the complications attaching to per- 
sonal ambitions? One would like to see the engineer apply his 
great mind to that problem. The evils inherent in the present 
system are too well known and too numerous to permit of enu- 
meration. Very obvious benefits would follow from a reform in this 
vitally important matter. Under the present system men who agree 
on practically everything from day to day between elections can- 
cel each other's votes on election day. We doubt if our country 
can stand very much more of this inconclusive form of balloting. 

How shall we finance our political party activities and our elec- 
tion contests? This is a problem of very live interest to the gen- 
eral public as well as to the political managers and workers and 
it has been the fruitful source-of much of the misunderstanding 
between the engineer and the politicans. It may be said that the 
present methods are not satisfactory to anybody but until better 
methods have been devised ‘those that have proven workable, even 
if objectionable, must be retained. Obviously it takes money to fi- 
nance an election contest and such money can not be obtained by 
passing the hat on the street corer. If this money can not be ob- 
tained from good people it must me obtained from bad people; 
if it can not be obtained from individuals it must be obtained from 
corporations. Many of our governmental evils proceed directly 
from this cause. It is a strange and somewhat sad commentary up- 
on the citizenry in general that people are even more neglectful 
of their responsibility in this connection than they are with refer- 
ence to voting. It is probable that a very large percentage, perhaps 
even a majority, of the American people never contribute a single 
penny to the cost of carrying on necessary political work under 
a government such as ours. Yet these people feel entirely free to 
complain bitterly about methods which are employed and results 
which are secured. Like other people the engineer has a responsi- 
bility in this connection which he can not hope to escape merely 
by refusing to face a painful or disagreeable fact. This is especially 
true since the engineer in ever increasing numbers is a public em- 
ployee who has much to gain from the favor and much to lose 
from the disfavor of those actively interested in maintaining our 
Political processes and administering our form of government. 
Since the engineer is so directly and so vitally concerned in this 
Matter he should give his best attention to the proper solution 
of this rather perplexing problem. 

All these and many similar problems that could be mentioned 
if space permitted affect the engineers of this country individually 
and collectively. My best wish for the engineer and the public is 
that he will cast off his inhibitions and complexes and bring to 
bear his fine character and great talents in cooperation with other 
citizens to the urgently important task of finding the proper 
answers to these great public questions with which our generation 
's confronted. For too long the engineer has been content to fol- 
low; he should lead. For too long he has done the bidding of 

t men; he should “ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 
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SUGGESTED OATHS 


will I go for the benefit of the sick, refraining from 
all wrongdoing or corruption, and especially from any 
act of seduction, of male or female, of bond or free. 
Whatsoever things I see or hear concerning the life 
of men, in my attendance on the sick or even apart 


therefrom, which ought not to be noised abroad, I 
will keep silence thereon, counting such things to be 


as sacred secrets. 


Lawyers Oath — Ohin 


I do solemnly swear: I will support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the State 
of Ohio; 

I will maintain the respect due to courts of justice 
and judicial officers; 

I will not counsel or maintain any suit or proceeding 
which shall appear to be unjust, nor any defense ex- 
cept such as I believe to be honestly debatable under 
the law of the land; 

I will employ for the purpose of maintaining the 
causes confided to me such means only as are con- 
sistent with truth and honor, and will never seek to 
mislead the judge or jury by any artifice or false 
statement of fact or law; 

I will maintain the confidence and preserve in- 
violate the secrets of my client; and will accept no 
compensation in connection with his business except 
from him or with his knowledge and approval; 

I will abstain from all offensive personality, and 
advance no fact prejudicial to the honor or reputation 
of a party or witness, unless required by the justice 
of the cause with which I am charged; 

I will never reject from any consideration personal 
to myself, the cause of the defenseless or oppressed, or 
delay any man’s cause for lucre or malice. So help 
me God. Used in State of Ohio 


(Cont. from Page 10) 


REGISTRATION IN NATION'S CAPITAL 


(Cont. from Page 15) 


or offering to practice herein the profession of engineering, 
when such practice does not exceed in the aggregate more 
than thirty days in any calendar year; provided, such person 
is legally qualified by registration to practice the said pro- 
fession in his own state or country in which the require- 
ments and qualification for obtaining a certificate of reg- 
istration are not lower than those specified in this Act; or 

(c) The practice of a person not a resident of and 
having no established place of business in the District of 
Columbia, or who has recently become a resident thereof, 
practicing or offering to practice herein for more than 
thirty days in any calendar year the profession of engineer- 
ing, if he shall have paid the fee required by this Act; 
provided, that such a person is legally qualified by regis- 
tration to practice said profession in his own state or 
country in which the requirements and qualifications for 
obtaining a certificate of registration are not lower than 
those specified in this Act. Such practice shall continue 
only for such time as the Board requires for the consid- 
eration of the application for registration; or 
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(d) The work of an employee or a subordinate of a 
person holding a certificate of registration under this Act, 
or an employee of a person practicing lawfully under 
Paragraphs (b) and (c) of this Section; provided such 
work is done under the direct responsibility, checking, and 
supervision of a person holding a certificate of registra- 
tion under this Act or a person practicing lawfully under 
Paragraphs (b) or (c) of this Section; or 

(e) The practice of officers and employees of the 
Government of the United States but only while engaged 
in the practice of the profession of engineering, for said 
Government. 

SECTION 23. If any Section or Sections of this Act 
shall be declared unconstitutional or invalid, this shall not 
invalidate any other Sections of this Act. 

SECTION 24. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with 
the provisions of this Act shall be, and the same are 


hereby, repealed. 


ING RECTORS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
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SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


FOR NEW DEFENSE PROJECT 


JUST STARTING! 


EMPIRE STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATORS, Inc. | 
Phone 2-1296 


1407 EAST ERIE BOULEVARD SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


I|—Chicago Pneumatic Vertical Duplex Air Compressor 
1—3x6 Horizontal Steel Blower Tank 
I—Valley 40 H.P.-A.C. Motor, induction type, with starting 


box compensator. 


REASONABLE 


METRO CHOCOLATE CO.., Inc. 
159 Carlton Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. H. EDWARDS, Inc., 


Engineers & Contractors 


Material Handling Equipment 
Manufacturers of Meat Track — Scales — Trolleys 


Authorized Distributors Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Peerless Monorail Company 


310 WEST 14th STREET NEW YORK CITY if 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


AND EARLY FUTURE DATES 
FOR SALE AND/OR FOR RENT 


Will Purchase or Rent 


Rentals: 8 to 12 Months 
Without Recapture 


6—Air Compressors, 210-550 c.f. 

12—Bulldozers, 50 Hp. up; Diesel or Gas 

20—Cranes, % to 1% yd. with Clamshell Digging Buckets 

15—Cranes, Standard and long booms, with hooks 

5—Draglines, with buckets, 1 to 3 yds. 

10—Graders, 10’ and 12’, heavy type 

12—Road Rollers, 10 and 12 tons 

20—Scrapers, 8 yds. and larger 

12—Euclids, or equal, 9 yds. up 

15—Shovels, % yd. to 2% yd.; any good make but must be 
good condition for long service 

6—Trenching Machines, Buckeye, Barber-Greene, Bucyrus, 
Austin-Western, others 

8—Truck Cranes, 6, 8, 10, 15 tons; on good trucks, pneumatic 
tires. Want some 3-axle jobs 

50—Dump Trucks, all good makes, heavy duty, Gas or Diesel. 
Also Pick-ups, Racks, Platforms with or without winches. 

10—L.F. Model Dempster Dumpsters, with Buckets 

Please furnish complete information, including description, con- 

dition, location, date available and lowest price, if for sale. 

All rentals to conform with Maximum Price Regulation #134. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


PUBLIC WORKS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INC. 


45th Street- and Astoria Blvd., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. ~ 


Phone RAvenswood 8-7443 


When replying to this Advertisement please mention 
The AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Air Compressors Engines & Hoists 


Angle Dozers Euclids—and Other Wagons 
Agitators Finishing Machines 

Back Hoes Graders, All Types 

Back Fillers Locomotives, Steam, Gas, 
Bins—Aggregate & Bulk Electric 

Boilers Pavers—Rare Bargains 


Pile Hammers 

Pumps, 2" to 6", All Kinds 
Road Forms, All Sizes 
Road Rollers, All Types 


Buckets, Clam, Dragline, Etc. 
Bulldozers, 35 to 115 HP. 
Cars, Mine, Quarry, Etc. 
Concrete Mixers & Transit 


Conveyors Skip Buckets 

Crushers Scrapers, 8 to 16 Yds. 

Cranes, Crawler, Truck & Shovels, !/2 to 34/2 yds. 
Locomotive Trailers 

Dempsters-Dumpsters Tramways 

Dumptors Trenchers 


Trucksx—Dump, Stake’ Trailers 


Derricks, Guy & Stiff Leg 
Trucks—Pick-ups, All Kinds 


Drills & Drill Steel 
Dust Collectors Truck Bodies i 
Drag Lines | yd. to 8 yds. Welders, Portable & Stationary 


These are a few of the principal items of equip- 
ment we are prepared to furnish on rental 
or purchase hasis. 


Wire, write or phone your requirements. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


45th Street and Astoria Bivd., 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


Phone RAvenswood 8-7443 
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